





The Boom in 
Diesel Engines 


See Page 34 


















TO HELP INDUSTRY 


% For nearly half a century we have enlarged the facilities of our Cleveland p! 
Addressograph-Multigraph has been serving business In many thousands of busy offices, shops, plants and 


with methods that save time and money by simplifiing _ factories, Addressograph, Multigraph and Multilith are 


procedures and preventing delays, mistakes and waste. helping to—Speed Up Order Handling + Prevent II 
Today, with defense production requiring maximum sav- in Fabrication + Stop Loss of Productive Hours + Main 
ing of brain hours and hand hours, these Addressograph- Effective Inventory Control + Eliminate Errors in Routi 





Multigraph functions are more important—and in greater — Simplify Record Keeping + Improve Payroll Procedures + 1- 


demand—than ever before. vide Accurate Instructions + Speed Out Communicati 
To meet this growing need of industry for our products, — Reduce Report Burdens + Lower Operating Costs. 





To users of our products: Vhe services of our Methods Department and trained 
field personnel are available to assist you in extending the use of your present 
equipment and broadening its effectiveness. Take full advantage of these services. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER WITH YOU IN AMERICA’S DEFENSE 








Next Month 


Movern business depends, more than 
ever, on the services of the controller. 
He is, in many businesses, the man 
who sees to it that the company earns 
i profit from its volume. 


Because of the constantly increasing 
demand for controllers, we have just 
completed a study of the experience, 
background, and training of a large 
group of successful controllers. Re- 
sults of this story will be published 
in our September issue. 


\noTtHER story for September will 
describe a new type of retail store 
which offers an improved outlet for 
i long line of manufactured goods. 
Che store, opened in May, has been 
loing such an excellent business we 
hink you will ask yourself, as we did, 
vhy someone didn’t think of it before. 
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Cut Costs With 


Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLaNnK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8! x 11 inches. 

GENERAL AppLiIcaTION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 8'9 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 8! x 11 inches. 

AvuToMOoBILE ExpeNsE Books—<Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 

Auto Expense BLanxs—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 8!5 x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’S REFERENCE FormMs—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 8!'4 x 11 
inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaco, U.S. A. 
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An Australian Gives 
Us a Hand 


To the Editor: 

Taken by and large, I think the ar- 
ticles that have appeared by your con- 
tributor, Dr. Palyi, have been choke-full 
of common sense, and in many cases his 
opinions lined up pretty well with sub- 
sequent facts. 

There are, of course, always the wish- 
ful thinkers in this country, as elsewhere, 
in relation to American aid, but quite 
frankly I don’t think that any normal 
individual here has looked at America 
from the angle of a “drowning man 
clutching at a straw.” I think any idea 
of American personal aid has been de- 
bunked, and I think this is the right 
attitude. 

In this country everyone feels that 
what they require are the munitions of 
war of all types—in short, give us those, 
and we believe we have enough men to 
do the rest of the job. Of course, muni- 
tions of war mean ships and warships. 
Give us the materials, and we can get 
the men to do the job. 

I think our own comparatively small 
forces of Australians operating in the 
Middle East have demonstrated that 
when hand to hand with the enemy they 
are more than a match for them, but 
they cannot do the impossible—all men, 
unsupported by fighting machines. 

I read fairly extensively both English 
and American material, as well as cur- 
rent information here, and I think there 
is a lot in what you say as to the vari- 
ance of your own local opinions. Per- 
sonally, I can say that most reasonable 
people here do appreciate to the full 





what the United States has already dor 
and the pronouncements made by bot 
your President and Mr. Willkie. Wh« 
two weeks ago your President made ar 
other world broadcast (this letter wa 
written June 10), many here wondere« 
whether, if the positions were reversed, 
an English statesman would have bee: 
so definite and straightforward in 
world statement. 

Therefore, I do want you to feel the 
friendly appreciation of people here t 
you Americans, not only because of thx 
actual practical aid, but because of t! 
deeper feeling of a future friendshi; 
that is understandable. 

If you have any American friends who 
have visited Australia, I think you wil 
find they will bear me out in stating 
that your people get on very well ani 
very readily with us here, as Australians 
seer also to be able to click when visit 
ing your country. That, I think, is all to 
the good.—J. R. Kiysman, managing di 
rector, Heminway and Robertson, Me 
bourne, Australia. 


Mr. Garth Gets It 
From All Sides 


To the Editor: 

I read with lively interest your article, 
“Things to Do When the Plant Is Over 
sold,” which appeared in the June issu: 
of American BustNess, and since my jo 
is selling typewriters, your paragrap 
about the ribbon reverse mechanism 0 
portable typewriters was particular! 
interesting. 

I wonder if Mr. Garth has ever trie: 
a Monarch Noiseless Portable. This is 
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honey of a little machine that is manu- 
factured by Remington Rand and dis- 
tributed to the typewriter dealers ex- 
clusively by the American Writing Ma- 
hine Company. 

If he would like to try a Monarch, I 
vill be glad to give him the names and 
ddresses of our dealers nearest him.— 
\. E. Van Wacner, advertising man- 
wer, American Writing Machine Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 


lo the Editor: 


I am really disturbed over the article 
yy John Garth in your June issue, in 
vhich he makes this statement: “With 
wrtable typewriters this poor scribe has 
irned a living for more than twenty 
ears. I have tried every American make. 
Not one of them has a ribbon reversing 
nechanism which behaves in a_ gentle- 
nanly fashion. Great field here for prod- 
ict improvement !” 

It is apparent to me that Mr. Garth 
as never used a Royal Portable. Where 
ind when can we show him that the rib- 
on reverse on the Royal Portable works 

and always works?—W. H. Becxwirtn, 
idvertising manager, Royal Typewriter 
ompany, Inc., New York, New York. 


Will Better Times Raise 
The Birth Rate? 


lo the Editor: 


Your article, “Population Trends Show 
Where to Sell,” in your May issue, inter- 
ested me. However, I find it hard to 
igree with the writer that the market for 
children’s things is likely to shrink. 

It seems to me that the depression was 
the basic reason for the falling birth rate 
ind that while the prosperity of the 
twenties may be a thing of the past, so 
is the depression of the thirties. With the 
return of normal consuming power in 
the hands of the working classes, there 
will be more families and more goods 
consumed per consumer. This should be 
particularly so with the younger con- 
sumers as people enjoy spending on the 
young more than on the old.—Ruru 
Inmer, Newark, New Jersey. 


New Yorkers Interested in 
Venetian Blind Laundry 


To the Editor: 


Can you tell us the name and address 
of the manufacturer of the equipment 
used in cleaning Venetian blinds illus- 
trated on page 33 of the June issue of 
\merican Bustness?—AsraHaM Wovk, 
Fox Square Laundry Company, Inc., New 
York, New York. 
lo the Editor: 


In the June issue of American Busi- 
vess I note the picture of a Venetian 
blind laundry. We will be interested in 
learning more about such plants and 
where they are located if you have the 
information. — CHartes A. CRANDALL, 
president, Lincoln Warehouse Corpora- 
tion, New York, New York. 
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FACTS ARE OUR SCARCEST RAW MATERIALS 











i y, 


Take away the machinery of management — records — and you 





sweep right off the board our entire Defense Program. We can’t 
go ahead without records, and we can go ahead a lot faster if we 
gain greater control over recorded facts—the scarcest of all raw 


materials, according to a prominent American business man. 


Facts let us time management, machinery, men and materials to 
the end that we may produce the maximum quantities in the mini- 


mum minutes. 


In no business are facts unobtainable—but, in many cases, they 
are unavailable in the moments they are most needed or, when 
they would be most valuable. To proceed without facts is to in- 
vite disaster. Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


% Kardex Visible Systems of Busi. 
ness Control are serving in every 
defense industry and in all branches 
of government. They speed produc- 
tion, cut costs. They create control, 
eliminate guessing. Kardex is avail. 
able in many types — one will give 
you the controls you need for 
greater production. 


FLOOR MODEL KARDEX 





Remington Rand Inc. 
Dept. AB -841 
Buffalo, New York 


Please send full details on Kardex 
Production Control. 


Name 


Company 














Ready 


to get the 
vital figures 


Megan cts 


“We os 


You will be surprised at the 
speed with which she gets 
the vital figures for you. The 
Burroughs does so much avzto- 
matically that she does her work 
with less effort. 


That is why a slight additional 
investment in modern equip- 
ment is quickly returned in 
direct saving of time and effort. 


Burroughs Electric Duplex Cal- 
culator is typical of many recent 
advancements made by Bur- 
roughs to meet today’s demand 
for speed with accuracy—pro- 
duction with economy. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6654 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


BURROUGHS 


Electric Duplex 


CALCULATOR | 


Watch Her As 
She Works! 


Her Burroughs Electric Du- 
plex Calculator has two sets 
of dials. One accumulates 
the column totals —the other 
the grand total. Thus, the 
job is completed in a single 
handling of the figures. 


Returns or deductions are 
subtracted by direct sub- 
traction at the touch of a key! 


Accuracy is safeguarded by 


electric operation. 


Todays 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME + WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 


GENTLEMEN: 

The Venetian blind laundry equipment 
is made by the Venetian Blind Laundry 
Manufacturing and Sales Company, 1101 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
The machine was invented by R. G. Long 
2047 Clement Street, San Francisco, 
California, who runs the Venetian Blin 
Laundry pictured in American Business 
and Walter D. French, who operates th: 
first Venetian blind laundry in th: 
United States in Denver. Another suc 
laundry is in operation at 4900 Sant 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia. 

Both gas and electricity are used i: 
operating the equipment, and a Carrie: 
unit heater supplies the heat for th: 
dryer. The machine takes up a spac 
12 feet high, 15 feet wide, and 25 fee: 
long. By making various adjustment: 
Venetian blinds of any length or widt! 
can be laundered. 


Where to Buy 
Novelties 


To the Editor: 

On page 22 of the June 
American Bustness a good luck charn 
is described. We would appreciate hav 
ing you inform us where it is possible t: 
obtain such an item.—W. R. Rosz, sale: 
director, The Famise Corporation, Cam 
den, New Jersey. 

Mr. Rose: We believe you can obtair 
charms and novelties similar to the 
Ekchuah charm shown in our magazine 
from Whitehead and Hoag Company, 
105 First Street, Newark, New Jersey 


He Wants More Articles 
On Cost Accounting 


To the Editor: 


I was very much interested in the ar 
ticle on uniform cost accounting in the 
June issue of American Business, which 
referred particularly to the different 
ways of arriving at cost on similar items. 
More articles of this nature on costing 
practices and competitive situations will 
be extremely helpful. 

It happens the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association published a 
book pertaining to uniform costing prac- 
tices, but nothing has been brought up 
to-date—the book is now about six or 
seven years old. 

The article on the AC Spark Plug 
method of making machine guns is a 
very nice article, but it certainly doesn’t 
help small  enterprises—Mitton C 
SaPINSLEY, general manager, The Cres 
cent Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Credit Letters Should Do 
A Sales Job, Too 


To the Editor: 

I enjoyed reading the article, “Letters 
That ‘Go to Town’” in the July issue of 
your magazine. 


issue of 
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While my work in the field of credit 
collections is of a much different nature 
than sales letters and particularly those 
contained in this article, I feel that a 
credit or collection letter can be a sales 
letter, too. In fact, I attempt wherever 

is possible to make every collection let- 
ter a builder of good-will for my com- 

iny, mainly by using pleasing words 
termingled with harsh or action words. 

Possibly the DeLong Hook and Eye 
Company has carried into its credit de- 

irtment many of the ideas mentioned 
in Mr. Emley’s article. If so, I should 
ke to ask that he follow up this article 

ith another showmg how his credit de- 
irtment has made use of similar ideas. 

T. M. SuHerman, credit manager, The was only one thing 
foledo Steel Products Company, Toledo, Dictaphone put through , 
hio. faster. So I agreed to try one. 


This Company Really Does 
Consumer Research 


lo the Editor: 


Miss Burns . . . did I write 
a letter last month? 


There’s not much call for 
writing letters in my work, 
as I told the Dictaphone 
man. “‘Me need a dictating 
machine?” I said. ‘Why, 

I don’t write a letter once 

in a blue moon.”’ But 

he said correspondence 





Pretty soon the advertising manager came 
in with a new promotion idea. With him at 
my desk, I dictated a complete outline of the 
program. Our combined ideas became a 
matter of record immediately, beyond any 
possibility of misunderstanding. 


The writer was very much interested 
in your article in American Business in 
June by John Garth, called “Things to 
Do When the Plant Is Oversold.” For a 
number of years we have been trying to 
make our products not as we think they 
should be, but as consumers tell us they 
would like them. 

Particularly interesting was the com- 
ment on a paste pot with an inside lip 
for wiping the brush. On the jars for 
our Cico Liquid Paste and Araban 
Mucilage wiping ledges have been pro- 
vided inside the neck. These jars have 
been on the market a little over a year. 
The ledge is not thoroughly satisfactory 
until the level of the adhesive goes down 
a bit, but it seems to work out very 
nicely because it saves gumming up the 
neck of the bottle, and it keeps the ad- 
hesive from running down the outside. 

We haven’t yet completely solved the 
brush problem. Some day we hope to 
have a brush which, in addition to being 
a good spreader, will stay put when laid 
on the desk when the telephone rings. 

An interesting application of the idea 
of getting the consumer’s viewpoint may 
be found in our newest stamp pad. / 
year or more ago we sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to 1,000 large users of stamp 
pads. As a result, we found that no one 
thought the pad itself needed improve- 
ment, but many people felt that the box 
was not satisfactory. People told us that 
ink leaked out the open corners of the 
folded box, that the box became jammed 
so that it either would not open or would 
not close. They told us also that sharp 
edges sometimes cut the fingers. 

The result of the survey was that we 
designed an entirely new box. Rolled 


edges prevent cutting of fingers or rub- DICTAPH 0 NE _ 
ber stamps; round corners prevent ink | speeds mental peenneeen “s 





Next thing I was checking some reports 
when— BANG —a hot idea for boosting 
production hit me. I just reached for 
the Dictaphone and in a few seconds 
had that idea on permanent 

record so I couldn’t forget it! 





Then a customer phoned a special order 
and after he’d given me the dope I 
repeated it to him, with Dictaphone tak- 
ing down every word. No chance for a 
slip-up there—and no delay. After he’d 
hung up I listened back and added 
more instructions 





That afternoon I cleaned up my work in half 
the time and even dictated a speech for our 
Annual Dinner. With Miss Burns outside to 
intercept callers, I had few interruptions— 

and she herself cleared up two days’ back work. 

As a result, friend, my Dictaphone dictating 
machine is here to stay and the whole office is 
being equipped. And now, by golly, I’m going 

to write a letter...just to see how easy it is! 





The delay and confusion fostered by old-fashioned, two-person dictation 
cannot be tolerated today. Try the Dictaphone method. Let this modern 
dictating machine help you get things done when they should be done! 


seepage, and incidentally strengthen the 
box. The shouldered cover prevents jam- 
ming either open or closed. Set away 
hinges prevent ink corrosion at that 
point, and a streamlined cover lift pre- 
vents scratched fingers when the box is 
opened.—G,. L. Pirretre, assistant sales 
manager, The Carter’s Ink Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St.,W., Toronto 


(—-0 I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘‘What’s an office 
anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 

(J I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


Company 
Address .. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered a5 Mark of Dictavhone 
which said Trade. Mark is Applied 


AB-8-41 | 
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HH Hl o Busines 


S WE go into the second 
half of 1941 our earlier 
forecast of a 20 per cent 
gain in business for the 
year still seems in line, al- 

though sharp curtailment 

of production to meet de- 
fense needs may make that 
guess a bit optimistic. Of 
course, a good part of this 
increase is in the heavy in- 
dustries, but sales in the 
consumer field are running 
well up to expectations and 
will probably expand fur- 





ther. The twelve-year high 
for building which we are 
now experiencing is a healthy sign. Full year building 
contracts are expected to show a 25 per cent gain 
over last year, and we may look to dammed-up build- 
ing to cushion the shift back from defense to 
peace. It should be kept in mind, however, that a 
part of these gains is the result of increased prices, 
rather than increased unit production and sales. An 
indeterminable factor that overhangs the trend of 
business is the government’s efforts, through OPACS, 
to control the inflationary trends already in evi- 
dence. It is believed in some quarters that prices will 
rise about 20 per cent before a determined and 
effective effort will be made to check them. This 
seems to be the Keynes idea, and it will be noted 
Dr. Keynes has been consulted by the President a 


good deal of late. 


Good-Will in War Time 

I know a small manufacturer over in Michigan who 
has a tight little business that he could probably sell 
for $1,000,000 today. Not that the plant is so valu- 
able, or his inventories large, but over the years he 
has built up a list of a thousand customers who like 
to do business with him. Three months ago this chap 
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got a big fat defense order which will leave him onl) 
20 per cent of his production to take care of cus 
tomers. He is so excited about his defense business 
that he made an industrial relations man out of his 
advertising manager and is generally unconcerned 
about what happens to sales. He said to me: “I’m 
not worrying about the future; Ill make enough o1 
this defense business to retire. I'll sell the busines 
after the war is over and let somebody else worr, 
about sales.” He thinks he is smart! But he forgets 
that when he sells his business, the price he gets will 
not be based on his war-time profits, but upon thi 
day-to-day flow of orders which represents that thing 
on the balance sheet we glibly call “good-will.” Wit} 
operating volume assured from a thousand active ac 
counts, this business might bring $1,000,000. Bui 
without that flow of business, and with only a few 
customers, he might have difficulty in getting even 
$100,000 for the business when the defense spending 
ends. Idle plants will be a drug on the market then 
But I suspect my friend has not thought of this. 
Neither have a lot of other managers whose plants 
are loaded with defense orders. If they are smart. 
they will maintain their advertising and custome: 
contacts. If they don’t, they are likely to find most 
of their defense profits have been lost by the drop 
in the good-will value of their business. 


Life Begins at Eighty 

One of the unfortunate things about the present 
situation is the “what’s the use” feeling it generates. 
You hear folks say: “What’s the use of trying to 
save any money, the government will only take it 
away from you anyway,” or “What’s the use of try 
ing to expand the business at my age. I’ve only 
twenty years more to live, I’m going to take it easy.” 
Perhaps that sort of philosophy has its points, but 
most folks I know who let down seem to develop a 


please-go-wa y-and-let-me-die complex that gives those 


around them the heebee-jeebees. All they can think 
about is themselves. They soon lose interest in life and 
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people. In return people quickly lose interest in 
them. You can’t help but admire an eight y-year-old 
“youngster” in our town who is having a whale of a 
time building himself and his new wife a fine home. 
So far as he is concerned life just begins at eighty. 
ving is about the farthest thing from his mind. His 
eyesight may be a bit foggy and his hearing not too 
od, but there is nothing the matter with his social 
instinets. They are hitting on all cylinders. It is a 
tonie just to be around him. One of these days death 
vill come to him, just as it will come to you and me. 
But when that time comes life won’t owe our friend 
anything. He will have squeezed his orange to the 
last drop. He will be at least twenty years up on the 
tcllows who retire at sixty, and then wait to die. 


The Closed Shop Issue 


In helping to iron out labor disputes in defense 
adustries, we notice a tendency on the part of some 
labor leaders to put the closed shop ahead of na- 
ional defense. They don’t care how long a _ plant 
filled with defense orders is closed down, so long as 
they can force an employer to agree to their closed 
shop demands, Leaders of this sort are doing the 
labor movement a great injury, however well inten- 
tioned their motives may be. The American people 
regard the closed shop as un-American. They have 
no sympathy with strikes called over the closed shop 
issue. The Opinion Research Corporation, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey (which polls the polls) reports 79 
per cent of the people think labor unions should be 
regulated to a greater extent than at present by the 
federal government. On the question: “Who is to 
blame for national defense delays?” the following 
shift of opinion was uncovered: 


Feb. 1941 April 1941 


Government 48% 28% 
Labor 38% 71% 
Industry 21% 15% 
Other Ways 12% 8% 


That was in April. With the deluge of defense 
strikes since then, it is safe to say that the per- 
centage who blame labor is even greater today. If 
union leaders are smart they will see the handwriting 
on the wall. Once Congress begins to hear from the 
voters back home, no lobby in Washington can pre- 
vent regulatory legislation, and our guess is that 
when that happens the closed shop, as we know it 
today, will be made illegal in the United States. No 
man should have to buy a job. The closed shop issue 
may well wreck our national defense effort. 


Rotary Looks Ahead 


The Rotary Club of Chicago is not only the oldest 
and the largest Rotary Club in the world, but it has 
initiated many of the activities which have made 
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world Rotary a force for the betterment of human 
relationships. For the past three years Chicago 
Rotary has had a committee at work on a plan of 
action to safeguard our traditional system of com- 
petitive enterprise. This committee realizes that there 
is a dearth of informed and courageous leadership in 
the country. It realizes, too, that the danger of some 
form of state-managed economy is made infinitely 
more serious by the imminence of war. It knows, as 
we all do, that when the war is over, if business does 
not solve the problems of unemployment, recurring 
depressions, and the widespread misunderstanding of 
the operation of our economic system, then the gov- 
ernment must and will. Since Rotarians are drawn 
from all walks of civic and business life, and since 
many Rotarians are leaders within their industries 
and professions, Dr. Alfred P. Haake and his com- 
mittee propose to utilize them as an educational 
foree, and in that way minimize the danger that 
lies ahead. It is an undertaking well worthy of the 
support of every American in and out of Rotary. 
Somebody has to lead the way and the sooner the 
better. Rotary is well equipped to do this job, if not 
through Rotary International then at least through 
its individual clubs and members of which there are 
now 210,000. More power to it. 


Windewless Offices 


One of the things that has always left us cold 
about these ultra modern office buildings now the 
vogue is the absence of windows. Architects have 
it all figured out you can save a lot of money by 
leaving them out. The insulation is more efficient, and 
those working inside are spared the temptation to 
look outside every few minutes to see if it is raining. 
Under the new order of things employees get that 
information by a flasher in the office. Well, window- 
less offices may be efficient but they remind us of an 
up-to-the-minute jail. And we don’t like jails. Evi- 
dently others feel that way too, because in planning 
the new manufacturing building for the International 
Business Machines Corporation at Endicott, New 
York, the architect was all set to make the walls of 
solid glass blocks, until Thomas B. Watson, I.B.M. 
president, got hold of the plans. Out came the solid 
wall and in went a 2-foot band of clear glass around 
the entire building. He wanted his employees to be 
able to look out and enjoy God’s sunshine and trees. 
He wanted them to see what the weather looked like, 
without a flasher to tell them it was raining outside. 
Let’s hope that more executives who are modernizing 
office buildings this year will look at the window 
problem in the same light as Mr. Watson does—from 
a common sense rather than a_ dollars-and-cents 
standpoint. Blocking in the windows may save a 
little money on paper, but, after vou get all finished, 
what vou save is infinitesimal compared with what 
you lose by not letting the sunshine in.——J. C. A. 





‘Tee instant your message to a dis- 


tant plant or office leaves your teletype- 
writer, it arrives—a few miles or a few 
thousand away — exactly as sent, and in 
typewritten form. 

Bell System Teletypewriter Service 
erases time and distance. Forestalls 
trouble, too . . . queries or confirmation 


speed back to you just as quickly .. . all 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER 


details may be settled in speedy, two-way 
typewritten communication between your 
office and one or more others. 

Your business is changing, year by 
year. Have your communications kept 
pace? Why not go over them with a Bell 
System teletype representative? Call the 
local telephone office and arrange a 


consultation. 
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Training Plans to Open 
Manpower Bottlenecks 





As defense work claims more and more employees, we 
are facing the time when every business may have to 
train employees intensively. Here are the facts which 
show how to start, what to do, and what can be done 





BY J. K. WESTERFIELD 


URING the fall months of 1940 

the Pioneer Gen-E-Motor Cor- 
poration, a small Chicago manu- 
facturer employing only 260 work- 
ers, which made electric motors 
and generators, was faced with the 
prospect of filling government de- 
fense orders that necessitated an 
expansion program calling for five 
times the floor space and _ three 
times the personnel. This meant the 
company would have to move to a 
new and larger location, install 
new machinery, increase its per- 
sonnel a minimum of 600 workers, 
and at the same time increase pro- 
duction to avoid contract time 
penalties. 

The company started moving in 
February 1941, completed the job 
by the end of March, and by the 
end of June had upped its busi- 
ness (orders on hand) over seven- 
teen times in less than ten months. 
All contracts had been met on 
time. Over 600 workers were 
trained in the intricate art of coil 
and armature winding, assembly, 
inspection, and machining. Rejects 
were few and production had 
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rocketed seven times the January 
figure. 

The methods used by this com- 
pany in accomplishing its desired 
objective, surprisingly enough, 
were simple. 

The first thing this manufac- 
turer did was to contact his local 
Office of Production Management. 
The OPM, with the help of the 
Training Within Industry division 
of the Department of Labor, then 
worked out a plan of action that 
the company religiously followed. 

Pioneer’s factory work man- 


ager, Hugo Perlesz, attentively 
listened to the suggestions made 
by the OPM and the Department 
of Labor. The onerous job of mov- 
ing and maintaining production 
was accomplished by moving half 
of a department at the time. For 
example, in coil winding, after the 
new machines were installed in the 
new building, half of the workers 
were transferred to their new loca- 
tion and, while this was going on, 
the other employees continued their 
work at the old location. All the 
departments were moved in this 
manner without disrupting pro- 
duction. 

As soon as moving was com- 
pleted, a thorough job analysis 
study was made to determine ex- 
actly how many workers were 
needed for what types of work and 
what their training should be. 
After these factors had been de- 
termined, the more skilled and ex- 
perienced workers were upgraded 
in such a manner that each ex- 
perienced worker trained four un- 





Pioneer Gen-E-Motor, the company which furnished 
facts for this story, began its defense job with 260 em- 
ployees. Today it employs more than 600. The pictures 
came from United States Steel, which is adding 15,000 
employees by training them for jobs. Both companies, 
one large, one small, used the same methods, followed 
the same principles. Seldom have we been able to pre- 
sent facts which show our readers so well how alike the 
problems of big business and little business really are 
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skilled workers. For a period of 
two weeks production dropped to 
nil while experienced workers fran- 
tically sought to teach the new 
ones. But once the crucial two- 
week training period had passed, 


yroduction began to soar, and it 
> b] 


hasn’t stopped since. 

However, Pioneer Gen-E-Motor 
has not stopped training its work- 
ers. It now conducts courses in 
blueprint reading and drawing, 
shop mathematics, and wire han- 
dling. And, in order to be sure of 
highly skilled instruction, they are 
now training an experienced high 
school teacher so that he can be 
on their permanent teaching staff. 
Mr. Perlesz estimates that his 
training program has cost $125 
to $150 per person. The total 
cost: $125,000 for 1,000 workers. 

“The most important thing in 
‘arrying out a program of this 
type,” says Mr. Perlesz, “is the 
determination and foresight to 
‘arry out your program. If one 
way does not work, try another, 
and another.” He points out that 
more than once his company was 
threatened with a shortage of raw 
materials, but usually a word to 
the OPM was enough to expedite 
matters. 

It is not an exaggeration to say 
that today thousands of manufac- 
turers have found themselves in 
the same position Pioneer Gen-E- 
Motor Company was in when it 
received its first large defense 
order in 1940. The problems may 
not be identical, but men must be 
hired, trained, and materials must 
be on hand. How can these things 
best be done? That is the question 
the author has been working on 
for the past three months, and 
here are the facts that have come 
from interviewing over fifty differ- 
ent manufacturers: 

Most manufacturers who have 
successfully broken up personnel 
and production bottlenecks agree 
that the first step in such a pro- 
gram should be to contact your 
local Office of Production Manage- 
ment or the TWI (Training With- 
in Industry division of the De- 
partment of Labor. Although the 


Patternmaker Jerry Becker shows an apprentice how to read a blueprint in the 
training room of Columbia Steel Company, U. S. Steel west coast subsidiary 


OPM is not yet a year old, it has 
done some notable work in increas- 
ing productivity. The OPM won’t 
make you do anything, as many 
business men believe because of 
their experience with other New 
Deal agencies, but will make sug- 
gestions after having made a thor- 
ough survey of your plant. The 
OPM won’t help you unless you 
request it; that is its policy. 

As a result of OPM efforts, one 
employer discovered that the ab- 
sence of any one of five key men in 
his plant would so tie up produc- 
tion that he would have to shut 
down, making 750 men idle. It 
didn’t take this employer long to 
remedy this situation. 

In another case an employer 
wanted to put on a night shift, but 
he couldn’t find enough skilled men. 
The OPM suggested that he split 
his skilled force in half and put 
one half on at night. This would 
get the night shift started and the 
skilled workers in each shift could 
help train the unskilled. To date 
this plan is working very well. 

A perfect example of what can 
happen when a fresh viewpoint is 
introduced in the solving of a pro- 
duction problem is borne out by 
the Department of Labor repre- 


sentative who noticed that a radio 
manufacturer had both slow and 
fast girls working on the same pro- 
duction line. The solution to 
greater production was amazingly 
simple: Put all the fast girls on 
one line and all the slow ones on the 
other. The result increased pro- 
duction 25 per cent in a week. 
The OPM 
ployers facing a_ shortage of 
skilled labor take the following 
four steps in order to remedy the 


suggests that em- 


situation: 

(1) Take an inventory of the 
entire plant personnel. This in- 
ventory should include each work- 
man’s skills even back into his 
childhood. An example of how this 
works is illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident: A moving picture 
camera factory needed a_ lens 
grinder. The company advertised 
in newspapers, contacted employ- 
ment agencies, and _ generally 
searched high and low for a man 
who had this rare skill. After sev- 
eral weeks it all but gave up find- 
ing such a man when a clerk in 
the shipping department stepped 
forward and said that back in 
Austria he had been a lens grinder, 
could they use him? He had heard 


his own company was looking for 
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« lens grinder through plant gos- 
sip. Needless to say everyone is 
much happier now. 

Hobbies are also very impor- 
ant. Don’t neglect to ask your 
nen about how they use their spare 
ime. One large Chicago plant dis- 
covered that many of its office 
staff were model builders with com- 
plete workshops in their base- 
nents. Many of these men are now 
iolding down important produc- 
tion jobs. 

(2) Pick out good teachers to 


vork 


‘raining of men. A good teacher 


with management in the 


If you can’t get men through your 
state employment agency, chances 
with the 
problem of training them yourself. 


are you will be faced 


(4) Keep adequate records of 


those who apply for work. During 


the last six months many a skilled 
worker has been located through 
almost antiquated but complete 
personnel records. One manufac- 
turer located a tool maker who 
came to him ten years ago in 


search of work. He was found 
cleaning streets on WPA. 
All personnel men agree on one 


point which is that the shortage 


National Tube Company, another U. S. Steel subsidiary, has a training program, 
too. Here Instructor Lee gives pointers to Paul Paulsen, an apprentice machinist 


must be a natural leader, and he 
must enjoy showing others how to 
do his job. Some workmen are re- 
luctant to disclose what they call 
“trade secrets.” These men should 
never be used as teachers. 

(3) Get in touch with state em- 
ployment agencies. These organi- 
zations, although 
in most states, have been operat- 
ing long enough to have a vast 
labor supply at their disposal. 
They can call on men registered 
throughout your state and, later 
possibly, throughout the nation, a 
factor that counts much toward 
making skilled labor more mobile. 


relatively new 
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of skilled workers is nothing now 
compared to what it will be later 
this year. Then there may even be 
a shortage of labor of any kind. 
To mitigate this situation some 
companies are checking over the 
records of college alumnae to lo- 
cate long lost engineers who have 
drifted into other fields. A once- 
famous engineer was found writing 
juvenile fiction stories. Another 
engineer was about to be drafted 
into the Army, because, for the 
last ten years, finding engineering 
tough sledding, he drifted into the 
millinery business. The ending here 
wasn’t happy: The man_ was 
drafted anyway. 

The Army is not playing hob 
with as many workers as some 
would have you believe. However, 
many draft boards seem to have a 
mistaken idea of what constitutes 
a patriot. They apparently feel 
that all the unemployed and all 
those not behind lathes or mills are 
slackers. Already the Army has 
had to release about fifty men who 
were inducted notwithstanding 
their skills and training. This con- 
dition is particularly bad in small 
draft 
find it difficult to meet their quotas. 


communities where boards 

Many personnel men feel that 
this condition will grow increas- 
ingly worse unless business men 
and industrialists do something 
about it. The logical solution, they 
think, is 


representatives (Continued on page 46) 


to organize and send 


One of the 4,000 young men now learning new jobs at the tin and sheet mill of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel at Gary, Ind. Heis undercutting a generator commutator 
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Is Capitalism Really on Its Way 
To the Junk Pabe? cos. esco run 





In his much discussed book, ‘“The Managerial Revolu- 
tion,’’ James Burnham claims capitalism has had its 
day and that, before long, the government will take 
over industry and the managers of big enterprises will 
run our economy and be our real rulers. But Dr. Palyi 
shoots the book full of holes in this provocative review 





HERE are any number of busi- 

ness leaders in this country who 
anticipate permanent regulation 
and increasing power to the vari- 
ous governmental controls which 
have been set up to regulate busi- 
ness. There are others who seem 
resigned to the idea that business 
can never be “free” again—that 
government, under one pretext or 
another, will constantly move into 
new areas of business control. Some 
even think we are approaching a 
kind of corporate state, in which 
the government will own the tools 
of production, while actual man- 
agement will be vested in the hands 
of skilled executives who have 
demonstrated capacity to make 
those tools of production work. 

Going even further with this 
idea, the book, Tue MAnacEriaL 
Revotution (The John -Day 
Company, Inc.), by James Burn- 
ham, a member of the philosophy 
department at New York Univer- 
sity, expresses many ideas which 
have disturbed business leaders 
this summer. This much-discussed 
book contends capitalism is on the 
way out, that the managers will be 
the only group to remain in power 
im the future. 

Because of the wide interest 
aroused by the book, we asked Dr. 
Melchior Palyi, the widely-known 


research economist, to review it for 
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our readers. We selected Dr. Palyi 
because of his European back- 
ground—a bank officer in Ger- 
many during the first World War, 
economist for the Deutsche Bank 
in Berlin at the time the totali- 
tarian government was gaining 
power. Dr. Palyi saw the totali- 
tarian leaders rise, watched the de- 
velopment of Nazism, Bolshevism, 
and Fascism at close range. He 
saw the effect of these three totali- 
tarian forms of government on 
business, industry, and finance. 
For this reason we believe what he 
says about the Burnham book will 
be of unusual interest to American 
business leaders.—Tue Eptror. 
THe ManaceriaL REVOLUTION 
was conceived or written in the 
heyday of Hitler’s sweeping suc- 
cess and bears the earmarks of the 
mental surrender to the victor. 
What it proposes—nay, merely 
predicts—is a combination of 
Bolshevism and Nazism, _ with 
Technocracy and a few more 
things besides. The basic prospect 
is a coming world in which the 
government will take over the in- 
struments of production (Bolshe- 
vik principle of expropriation) but 
leave the actual management, and 
thereby the decisive “power,” to an 
elite of expert technicians and 
technical organizers (Fascist prin- 
ciple of leadership). The result is 


called the “unlimited manageria! 
state,” different only in name fron 
a totalitarian state. 

The reasons why this “must” b 
the outcome are many; but th 
author’s specific emphasis is on a 
trend, or alleged trend, the exist 
ence of which appears at first 
sight “obvious.” This 
theme is a simple one. Until re 
cently, business used to be run by 
“the business man,” the owner- 
manager. It’s all different now, in 
the age of big corporations. Th: 
function of economic leadership is 
split into several roles. Leadership 
positions proper are of two kinds: 
Technical managers (No. 1) and 
business or “financial” executives 
(No. 2). As to control, ownership 


central 


by shareholding capitalists (No. 
3) has to be distinguished from 
the more or less indirect control 
in the hands of “financial capital- 
ists” or bankers (No. 4). That 


gives four functions and four 
classes of individuals, in place of 
the old-fashioned one-man business. 
Now, Mr. Burnham’s contention is 
that three of these four are bound 
to disappear with the nationaliza- 
tion of industry, leaving the tech- 
nical manager alone in charge of 
economic “power.” The managers 
will then constitute the ruling class 
which will run society as the feudal 
barons once did, and the bourgeois- 
capitalists later: This process is 
called the “Managerial Revolu- 
tion,” and the further contention is 
that the revolution is already well 
under way. Indeed, the theory’s 
claim of being a correct diagnosis 
of the future is based on the asser- 
tion that it is a correct analysis of 
the past and of the present. 

Note that nationalization of in- 
dustry is taken for granted. Only 
when that happens will the man 
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Will Industry Managers 


“VE S”’ 


"HN Oo” 


Says James Burnham, New York Uni- 
versity professor, who has only recently 
withdrawn fromthe Trotsky movement. 
He thinks the big industrial managers 
will take over the government and rule 
the world, because capitalism is dead 


Says Dr. Melchior Palyi, famed econo- 
mist and a member of the staff of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who thinks that we 
still need capitalists and capital and de- 
clares that Mr. Burnham wholly mis- 
understands the modern corporation 





whom Mr. Burnham calls the 
(financial) executive “merge” with 
the (technical) manager. In the 
meantime, and admittedly, it is the 
former who manages and not 
> In a_ system 
in which prices, costs, and profit 
margins determine direction, size, 
and character of production, the 
man in contact with and in charge 
of those factors is the leader. The 
primacy of the market over pure 


merely “executes.’ 
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technology is the basic fact of the 
entire system. The technician is 
and has to be subordinated. This is 
obvious, and Mr. Burnham’s point 
is simply that the system of prices 
and profits will disappear. In the 
meantime, he indulges in the wish- 
ful thought that this is already- 
even in peace time—well under 
way, and that therefore the tech- 
nician is actually in the process of 
swallowing the entrepreneur. 


Of course, with the elimination 
of the profit system, such “privi- 
leged” groups as the shareholder- 
owners and the “bankers” will 
automatically disappear. (To Mr. 
Burnham, their function of put- 
ting up capital is of no importance 
anyway—in accordance with the 
Nazi distinction of “grabbing” vs. 
“earning” capital.) This brings 
the chief argument into play on 
which the entire revolution theory 
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is based. The contention is that the 
technicians — as a 


managers 
class, are displacing the capitalist 
class by depriving the latter of its 
“power,” just as the capitalists 


once deprived the barons, step by 
step. This is due supposedly to the 
very nature of the capitalistic cor- 
poration in which the individual 
stockholder has no real control 
function. The mere fact of partial 
ownership cannot entitle him to 
technical management of which he 
knows nothing. 

The most fundamental change 
in the system structure, as T'he 
Managerial Revolution pictures it, 
consists in the gradual dislodging 
of the “sucker.” It is this process 
that is interpreted as proof of the 
coming rule of society by the man- 
agers. At the very core of the al- 
leged revolution is the brainy man 
of action elbowing the money bag 
out of business (or rather, just 
leaving him the bag). The form 
the process takes is the well-known 
technique of  self-perpetuating 
business administration. 

This point of view deserves at- 
tention, indeed, far beyond its sig- 
nificance for propaganda efforts, 
because it embodies one of the most 
popular and widespread errors 
about the nature of the capitalistic 
enterprise—an error largely due to 
the predominance of legal over 
economic ideas even among busi- 
ness men. Mr. Burnham, like most 
unsophisticated people, thinks of 
the stockholder as “owner.” From 
a purely legal angle, he is an 
owner ; but what about the econom- 
ic reality of his position? -What 
are his actual “powers,” and his 
intentions to use them? The aver- 
age investor among the 400,000 
General Motors stockholders has 
no real property rights over the 
company’s plant and equipment, 
nor did he even intend to acquire 
such rights. Economically, socially, 
and psychologically—under every 
other but the purely formalistic 
consideration—he is a_ creditor, 
different from bondholders, mort- 
gagors, etc., only in respect of the 
amount of risk he incurs and the 


amount of remuneration he ex- 
pects. (Note that the market con- 
siders “speculative” bonds very 
much like stocks, and regards first- 
class stocks with stable dividends 
very much like  “gilt-edged” 
bonds.) But per se, the role of the 
average stockholder is no different 
from that of any other creditor: 
To provide the entrepreneur with 
capital. 

Nor is it true that this is a new 
trend, or one due to the corporate 
system. At the beginning of mod- 
ern capitalism stood the creditor, 
as usurer, as banker, as_ the 
“sleeping partner” in the original 
commenda-contracts of the medie- 
val Italian cities. As early as the 
eleventh century, the Genoese cap- 
tain who sailed for the Levant took 
the money of a Florentine capi- 
talist and assured him a propor- 
tionate share in the eventual profit. 
What else is the present-day rela- 
tion between the management of a 
big corporation and its average 
shareholder ? 

The word “creditor” is virtually 
absent from Mr. Burnham’s book 
which deals essentially with the 
position and prospects of the stock- 
holder. If one grasps the nature 
of the average capitalist realisti- 
cally as a creditor and nothing 
else, one is protected against tak- 
ing seriously the theory of man- 
agerial revolution. The corner- 
stone of that theory is the thesis 
that the stockholder is being 
ousted from his leadership or 
dominant position—which he never 
had and never could have. In most 
cases, he did not even want it. 

Did anybody ever hear of the 
typical creditor wanting to run the 
debtor’s business (unless the latter 
defaulted)? The business of the 
creditor, as such, is to invest his 
own or other people’s money in 
the safest and most profitable fash- 
ion. Safe investment presupposes, 
as a rule, diversification ; this alone 
precludes for 99 per cent of all 
“capitalists” the possibility of run- 
ning all the businesses in which 
they participate. 

The alleged process of the man- 


ager displacing the capitalist is 
similar to the one by which tly 
general staff of an army “dis 
places” the ordnance service of it, 
own army. The hypothetical proc 
ess underlying the manageria 
revolution exists only in the au 
thor’s imagination. And the sam 
holds, fully or partly, for the othe; 
“historic” processes with which | 
populates the contemporary scen 

Take the 


thesis of this well-selling book 


second importan 

that all over the world business j 

in the process of being nationalized 
A growing percentage of all purel 

economic activities is taken over }\ 
political units. Whether true o 

not, what would such a develo}, 
ment prove? Would it prove tha 
public control is more efficient an 
less wasteful than private manag: 

ment? Mr. Burnham is net eve: 
aware of this basic problem—tha! 
of economy and efficiency. To hin. 
the mere fact that a trend exists 
proves that it will continue, not 

withstanding the question of its 
greater or lesser value to society. 
He assumes and proclaims thi 
coming of state ownership of th 
major industries, the practical 
abolition of the price-and-profi 
system, and the restriction of pri 
vate capital-ownership in mone, 
form (ch. IX.) without even asking 
how the elimination of private ini 
tiative and of rational standards 
to gauge success or failure would 
affect productivity, savings and 
capital accumulation, living stand 
ards, or other long-run aspects of 
economic life. 

Nor is even an attempt made to 
determine whether the alleged or 
real symptoms of the trend toward 
totalitarianism are indicators of « 
permanent structural tendency or 
merely of an adaptation to tempo 
rary emergencies. The fact that 
disregarding wars and war prepa 
rations—an increasing percentag: 
of business activity is being taken 
over by government, is by no means 
so well established as Mr. Burn 
ham believes. It was not true even 
in Nazi Germany, where up to 
1937 an 


(Continued on page 46 
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A Business Man Tries His Hand 
At Housekeeping. wns sss 





Finding many things wrong with the way things are 
sold to the home, Bill Feather discovers new sales possi- 
bilities for better household equipment and sticks his 
neck out a mile to put down his helpful suggestions 





OST men know what they want 

in a home but they don’t think 
about the matter enough to learn 
how to get it. 

Women complain about Sunday 
newspapers littering the floor but 
they supply no wastebaskets for 
the living room, or if any, tiny 
containers barely big enough to 
hold the Sunday want-ad section, 
folded. In most houses the waste- 
baskets are tin things in which 
throw-aways must be inserted in- 
stead of thrown. Women fuss 
about ashes and burns on the 
furniture, floors, and tables, yet 
they supply men with “itty-bitty” 
china and metal cups, with rounded 
bottoms, not big enough to park a 
cigar or a pipe, and barely big 
enough to hold two cigarette butts, 
and never big enough to hold the 
Cellophane from a cigar or ciga- 
rette package. 

From the living room I threw 
away twelve ash trays and re- 
placed them with flat brass-finished 
trays 6 inches wide, which I bought 
for a dime each at Woolworth’s. 

Out went the dwarfed salt and 
pepper shakers and in came a large 
practical salt shaker and a big 
fresh pepper grinder. Anything 
but fresh black pepper should be 
prohibited. Pale white pepper is 
just no good, and stale pepper 
ruins millions of dishes every day. 
Without good condiments no cook 
can serve palatable food. 
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I searched the town for ade- 
quate wastebaskets, but none was 
of the size or color I wanted. The 
biggest stood only 2 feet high, 1 
foot in diameter, and all were 
finished in pastel shades, pink and 
June-sky blue, with flowers or birds 
painted on them. I went to a 
junk shop and there I saw a hoilow 
semi-round pedestal, 4 feet high, on 
top of’ which rested a manufac- 
turer’s catalog. He had designed 
this gadget to get attention for his 
catalog. The dealer sold me what 
had cost him nothing for $2.00. 
Since it was painted mahogany, it 
fitted the living room, and, being 
nearly half as large as the trash 
boxes in the streets, was an easy 
magnet for waste paper. 

While this device was being 
finished for installation, I used a 
dog basket, found in the basement, 
for a wastebasket. Not until after 
I had purchased the hollow pedes- 
tal did I find a store that sold old- 
fashioned reed hampers, like the 
clothes baskets of many years ago. 
Painted in dark colors, they make 
efficient living room wastebaskets. 

In shopping for household utili- 
ties and furnishings, I often had 
the exasperating experience of 
buying an item at one store for 
$1.25 and observing, a week later, 
a better design of the same item, 
for $1.00 at another store. I re- 
sented missing the 25-cent saving 
and still more I resented having 


William Feather, well-known Cleve- 
land printer and publisher, in his 
home which he is running as a man 
thinks a home should be run. Since 
he has such emphatic ideas about 
things which women tolerate in homes 
we think it only fair that some busi- 
ness woman who runs a home should 
tell him what she thinks of the way 
men run their offices and businesses 


something of inferior design when 
I knew that a better article was 
available for less money. 

With a knowing and superior 
smile, my lady friends told me that 
the good housekeeper always visits 
all the stores before she buys any- 
thing. Thereby she gets the best 
the market affords. That’s all 
right and maybe it’s thrifty if one 
has no other use for one’s time, but 
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Can a household be operated successfully like a business? Here’s Mr. Feather in 
his efficiency home, with his bulletin board, and scme of the gadgets he has dis- 
covered, but which he claims women are too dumb or too stingy to purchase 


neither my time nor any compe- 
tent woman’s time should be spent 
in searching for savings of 25 
cents. 

I found that I relieved myself 
of hours of shopping by giving 
close attention to newspaper and 
magazine advertisements. I bought 
copies of Good Housekeeping and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
read the advertisements. I formed 
the habit of reading the household 
advertising in the New York Sun- 
day newspapers. When I saw some- 
thing I wanted, I telephoned or 
mailed my order. A truck brought 
the goods right to my house. 

I picked up a copy of a 404- 
page book, Look Before You Cook, 
by Rose and Bob Brown (Robert 
M. McBride Company). This book 
included the Consumers Union’s 
Kitchen Guide, in which hundreds 
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of utensils and brands of canned 
goods were named by maker and 
brand, with prices, and rated. A 
study of this saved costly experi- 
ments and hours of fatiguing 
search and shopping. 

Streamlining Cooking, by Irma 
S. Rombauer (Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany), was presented to me the 
first day I began housekeeping. 
This book does not recommend 
canned, packaged, and _ frosted 
foods by name, but it offers end- 
less ideas. As the author points 
out, “the wealth of these foods 
available at moderate cost is amaz- 
ing—as amazing as the time and 
effort saved in producing a like 
effect with fresh materials.” To 
prove her point she has assembled 
lists at the beginning of chapters 
naming the many different prod- 
ucts that are on the market. 


I discontinued the practice of 
buying at the door from egg farm 
ers, cheese peddlers, brush men, 
jelly salesmen, book and magazin 
solicitors, and vacuum cleane: 
demonstrators. 

All purchases of meat and gro 
ceries are now made from a neigh 
borhood grocer, with a deliver) 
and credit system. Whatever th: 
price, I decided it was cheape: 
than to let Vincent leave the hous: 
and shop at a_cash-and-carr\ 
super market. 

I opened charge accounts wit! 
three laundry services, my morning 
newspaper publisher, a druggist 
and a milkman. First, I wanted to 
relieve Vincent of handling money : 
second, I wanted him to work in 
stead of answering doorbells fo: 
collectors ; and third, I wanted my 
office to audit the accounts. And 
also I wanted a record of wher 
the money was going. The unneces 
sary doorbell ringing and door 
transactions are colossal. 

I wanted no time-wasting delays 
or disputes about whose laundry 
belonged to whom, so I had my own 
boldly marked. Thus for the first 
time in my life what I owned was 
put in my drawers instead of being 
scattered all over the house. 

I didn’t propose to tie up my 
money in linen and since I was 
short of towels, I became a cus- 
tomer of a rental service that de- 
livered dish, face, and bath towels, 
and coats for Vincent. 

We never seemed to have writing 
materials at our house. I bought 
pens, ink, clips, thumb tacks, blot- 
ters, writing paper, scratch pads, 
pencils, erasers, stamps, magnify- 
ing glass (for telephone numbers), 
measuring tape, rubber bands, 
twine, and had household note 
paper printed for communication 
between Vincent and myself. I 
bought a bulletin board for the 
kitchen 3 feet square, and here I 
posted written instructions, menus, 


and commands. Vincent writes his 


wants on paper and passes them 
to me. I bought him a paper file 
pocket in which to put orders 
taken from the bulletin board, 
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printed instructions for the opera- 
tion of new machinery, and guar- 
antees from manufacturers. 

By burning light bulbs of ade- 
quate wattage, 150 in the kitchen 
and 75 in closets, I soon saw that 
cleaning was done better and more 
easily. Also the standard was im- 
proved because what was not clean 
was revealed to need cleaning. 

As a Fibber McGee fan, I had 
in application of Glo-Coat applied 
to the kitchen linoleum. Why not? 
The commercials via radio offer 
labor-saving helps, sometimes. 

The cheap, dull kitchen knives 
were thrown away and replaced 
with knives of good steel, and 
| bought a sharpener. I got a 
new broom, dustpan, egg beater, in 
fact, every old and new device cal- 
culated to speed up Vincent and 
save myself from the expense of 
additional help. A cleaning woman 
one day a week would cost $4.00 
plus meals. For a fin, you can buy 
a lot of household mechanical aids. 

By chopping champagne boxes, 
left over from a wedding, and 
bribing the grocer, we had man- 
aged to salvage enough kindling 
for our fireplace. This chore re- 
quired plenty of the hired man’s 
time, and I couldn’t spare Vincent 
for such tasks. For $2.50, ten 
bundles of kindling, cut to the 
right size, were delivered to my 
basement. In man-hours, this was 
one of the most profitable pur- 
chases I made. 

I was led to the purchase of $15 
worth of Pyrex, because the adver- 
tising included prices, ranging 
from 5 cents to $3.45 per item. I 
bought $3.00 worth of Mazda 
lamps because the prices were 
stated. Before I became interested 
enough to look at the advertise- 
ments at all, I thought the simplest 
Pyrex dish cost at least $3.00, a 
double boiler $10. I supposed lamp 
bulbs sold for $1.00 each because 
they were hoarded so carefully. 

The advertisers know their busi- 
ness. Some people never would buy 
advertised items if they knew the 
price in advance; others, however, 
have the money (Continued on page 45) 
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Bill Feather Talks About Women 


The process by which women reconcile men to domestic life 
contains too many variable factors to be patentable. 
* - oa 
There are no perfect men—and only a few perfect women. 
7 * * 
A woman would rather bargain than eat, but she hates to see a 
man hesitate at any price when she is the beneficiary. 
* ~ * 
Women are pretty smart when their own welfare is at stake. 
* * * 
While the bills for his wife's last wardrobe are still fresh in a 
man’s mind, the bills for replacements arrive. 


Many a man would correct his faults if his wife didn’t try to 
correct them for him. ; - “ 


Women don’t win verbal battles by accident—they diligently 
train and prepare for them. 


* * * 


A woman will be overwhelmed with a man’s generosity one 
minute and have her hand out for more before his back is 
turned. 














With no delay workmen are treated for 
srnall injuries which could be serious 
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DOWN COME LOS 


NDICATIVE of the trend 

toward better medical facilities 
for the care of employees is the 
new medical building dedicated 
late in May by Pontiac Motor Di- 
vision of General Motors Corpo- 
ration at its main plant in Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

Said to be one of the finest and 
most completely equipped indus- 
trial hospitals in the country, the 
new Pontiac unit provides the 
most modern facilities of all kinds 
for 10,000 employees. It provides 
offices and rest rooms for the staff, 
dressing rooms, a general labora- 
tory, examination rooms, surgery, 
hospital wards for both men and 
women, two supply drug rooms, a 
complete X-ray laboratory and 
developing room, waiting rooms, 
physiotherapy section and _ first 
aid—a total of seventeen rooms. 

The entire building is air-condi- 
tioned and is equipped with fluores- 
cent lighting throughout. The 
color scheme is a restful green in- 
stead of the common glaring white. 

Laid out in a semicircle, it pro- 





vides for a continuous flow of em 
ployees and applicants for jobs 
from the personnel office, which it 
adjoins, through the various ex 
amination rooms and back to the 
personnel department. An ambu 
lance drive leads from the plant to 
the medical building nearby. 

The staff consists of a medical 
director and sixteen assistants. 

Coincident with the opening of 
the enlarged and improved medical 
plant, plans for the complete re-ex 
amination of all employees have 
been announced by H. J. Klingler, 
president of Pontiac Motor Di- 
vision. Such examinations will in- 
clude eyes, ears, heart, blood, and 
chest, with particular emphasis on 
chest X-rays. A complete medical 
history of each employee will be 
prepared and maintained. Th« 
value of such records to medica! 
science, especially to other indus- 
trial medical _ departments, can 
hardly be overestimated. 

Meanwhile, some very pertinent 
and interesting facts were pre- 
sented at the dedicatory services 
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TESS 


by Dr. Clarence Selby, medical 
consultant for General Motors 
Corporation. Of the 187,000 men 
and women on the GM payroll last 
year, Dr. Selby said, 22,521 were 
disabled at some time during the 
year for periods in excess of seven 
days. Of these, only 69 were dis- 
abled because of occupational 
diseases and 1,326 because of oc- 
cupational injuries—or just 7/10 
of 1 per cent. 

During the same period, a total 
of 2,221 employees were injured 
outside of the factories and 
18,925 were disabled for periods of 
seven or more days at one time by 
ordinary, nonoccupational  sick- 
ness. Total number of days lost 
was in excess of 850,000. 

For every day lost as a result 
of illness or accidents incurred 
while at work, 300 days were lost 
because of disabilities incurred 
outside ! 

Stated another way, 6 per cent 
of all disablements were due to oc- 
cupational diseases and injuries 
combined, while 94 per cent were 
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Pontiac Motor Division decided to do everything possi- 
ble to protect employee health and prevent illnesses, 
and here is the story of the new hospital which sets a 
new standard for modern equipment and service 





due to nonoccupational activities 
and conditions. 

Appendicitis was the greatest 
single cause of lost time, Dr. 
Selby said. Last year it accounted 
for 101,174 days lost by GM em- 
ployees. Influenza was responsible 
for the loss of 43,183 days, and 
tonsillar infections for 38,094. 

Another speaker at the opening 
exercises, which were attended by 
about 150 Pontiac physicians and 
by major executives of the com- 
pany, was Dr. Kenneth E. Marku- 
son, director of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Hygiene of the State 
Health Department, and he, too, 
had something of vital interest to 
say to the medicos and employers. 


“Your greatest problem will not 
be increased production, material 
shortages, or strikes, but the need 
for more and more manpower,” 
Dr. Markuson said. “Young men 
are being drafted and industry is 
having to fall back on older work- 
ers and on the rejects of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

“In fairness to all,” Dr. Marku- 
son continued, “these new men 
should be given as stiff a physical 
examination as the Army gives. 
This should be made before em- 
ployment, because these men are 
defective and they should be placed 
where their defects will not be a 
menace. 

“The Army is rejecting 40 per 
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cent of the draftees and these men 
are going into industry. If they 
are not carefully examined, there 
may be disastrous results.” 

Pontiac Motor Division hereto- 
fore has examined all employees at 
the time they were hired and re- 
examined any who were absent for 
more than seven days because of 
disability of any kind. Facilities 
for mass examinations such as 
those now contemplated were not 
available before the present new 
building was completed. 

The most common defect of job 
applicants, Dr. Ethan B. Cudney, 
medical director, said, is defective 
eyesight. It is surprising, he said, 
how many men are one-eyed and 
don’t even know it. This is a major 
defect, of course, because if such 
a person were employed, he not 
only would incur great risk himself 
but his defect would also provide a 
hazard for others around him. 
Then, too, if some occupational 


accident should cause the loss of 
his one good eye, he would be 
totally incapacitated and the em- 
ployer would be liable accordingly. 

Hernia is the second most com- 
mon defect discovered by the Pon- 
tiac examiners, and bad teeth rank 
third. Those having defective teeth 
are sometimes employed with the 
understanding that they will have 
them repaired promptly. 

It is expected that the new fa- 
cilities will enable the medical de- 
partment to discover many in- 
cipient diseases among workmen 
and to warn them to take preven- 
tive measures. It is expected, for 
example, that the X-ray depart- 
ment will run about twenty-five 
chest pictures per day, in addition 
to examining applicants. Hereto- 
fore all such pictures made here 
have necessarily been of large size 
(14 by 17 inches) and comparable 
in cost, because the amount of 
work done did not justify the pur- 


chase of equipment for making 
smaller pictures in quantity. Now 
a 35 mm. camera has been installed 
and will reduce the cost per pix 
ture from about 60 cents each tv 
around 2 cents. When anything o! 
interest is found in the small pix 
tures they are enlarged for clos: 
study, but it is not necessary to 
take a large picture in the case o| 
every examination. One attendan| 
devotes his full time to X-ray ex- 
aminations; prescribed techniqi 
is followed, and such pictures co: 
stitute legal evidence where neede: 
While the cost of such medic! 
facilities as Pontiac has provided 
is considerable, it is expected that 
this will yield substantial divi 
dends in the form of lowered cos: 
of training new men, in the pr 
vention of accidents, in the preve: 
tion of diseases, and in the reduc 
tion in lost time, to say nothing of 
the investment in the welfare and 
well-being of the employees. 





This Manual Insures Better Letters 


ANY companies either have no 

uniform methods or have no 
way of telling various typists what 
they are, and, as a consequence, let- 
ters written by different stenog- 
raphers have several styles. The 
lack of uniformity can create in 
the mind of the letter’s recipient a 
sense of doubt as to the company’s 
organization when he receives sev- 
eral letters all written differently. 

To make better-looking, more 
uniform correspondence, the Alex- 
ander Film Co. has prepared a 
comprehensive Manual of Instruc- 
tion for Stenographers, which is 
distributed to all new stenogra- 
phers. In a preface, B. R. Jones 
explains the purpose of the manual. 

“Every business office has its 
own method of procedure. Our 
operation, terms, phraseology, and 
so forth, are essentially different. 

“We believe your work will be 
easier and more interesting if in 
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the beginning you study and learn 
our methods of handling corre- 
spondence. 

“Rewriting letters is expensive to 
the company and discouraging to 
the stenographer. The purpose of 
this booklet is to familiarize the 
new stenographer with our way of 
doing things, that she may reach 
the goal of ‘perfect letters’ in the 
shortest possible time.” 

There is first a section on gen- 
eral instructions telling of the 
company’s procedure in dictating, 
sending carbon copies to members 
of the organization not in the home 
office, mailing schedules, and file 
copies. The next part of the manu- 
al deals with letter construction. 
Such things are discussed as: The 
block form for letter, the use of 
“attention,” quoted or tabulated 
material, and the closing form. 
Samples of various types of corre- 
spondence are given. 


The writing of telegrams is th: 
next subject, and stenographers 
are told how to write the address 
and about various types of wir 
charges and code words. 

Punctuation takes up three ful! 
pages, dealing with the use of th 
period, comma, semi-colon, colon, 
question mark, dash, quotation 
marks, hyphen, and the apos 
trophe. 

Under the heading of capitaliza 
tion, the company’s practice in 
regard to proper names is ex 
plained, and another section tells 
when to use figures and when to 
write out amounts in writing num 
bers. Spelling, abbreviations, and 
(the 
many stenographers) come in fo 


syllabication bugbear  o! 
their share of discussion, and th: 
manual ends with sections on t! 

care of the typewriter, neatness o! 
letters, and the importance of a: 

curacy. 
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| E WAS a fine looking, upstand- 
ing fellow, with a good education 

id a reasonable amount of sell- 

g experience. From all the usual 
vardsticks he measured up well. In 

ct, he seemed to be a “find.” But 

looked too good to be true. 
Careful investigation revealed the 
fact that he had an extravagant, 
ordinately ambitious wife, who 
kept him bogged in debt. 

Against his better judgment, 
the sales manager hired him, feel- 
ing confident that the man’s earn- 
ngs would increase to the point 
where he could pull out of debt and 
begin to live within his means. 
Everything went well for three or 
four months, then, with no outward 
sign of a change, the man’s sales 
began to slump. In three more 
months he had hit a dead level, 
and a level below the profit point. 
He went on for a year, the sales 
manager trying to help him in 
every way he could, but to no 
ail. Finally, when the inevitable 
lay of reckoning came, he ad- 
mitted that he just could not go 
out and do a day’s work because he 
was worried about his debts and 
because it seemed to make little 
lifference how much he earned— 

was never enough. 

To keep sales managers, branch 
managers, and division managers 
from hiring men against their 
mn better judgment—to help 

‘event men from shutting their 

s to known danger signals—one 
‘rge company has prepared a 

eck list of danger signals which 
ust be checked against every ap- 

cant before he is hired. 
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Things to Watch in 
Hiring Salesmen 


( ) Former salesmen of competitive 


leading competitors. 


( ) Men on whom a doubtful credit report has been received. 
( ) Men whe have had more than five previous jobs. 


( ) Mem whe have left previous jobs because of lay-off, force reduced, 
merger, business slump, job discontinued. 


) Men whese wives or immediate families are not (00 per cent behind them 


in their desire for the job. 


) Men who have domestic difficulties, ¢.g., separated or diverced. 
) Men about whom there is some question as te their physical fitness. 
) Men whe have been ill several times, for a month or more, in the last 


several years. 


) Men whose salaries, in previous jobs, were more than 50 per cent 


higher than our beginning salary. 


) Men whe have heavy financial responsibilities to their families over 
ordinary living expenses, or whe are in debt. 


) Men whe have gone te college more than three years, but did not 


graduate. 


( ) Men whe have “reformed” whether in regard te financial matters or in 


habits such as drinking. 


The list, although by no means 
applying to every type of sales 
job, is presented herewith and 
commented upon because many of 
the danger signals listed are widely 
applicable to hiring all kinds of 
salesmen. The importance of each 
question will undoubtedly vary 
from company to company, but as 
a general rule each signal is well 
worth considering by sales man- 
agers in almost every field. 

1. Former salesmen of competi- 
tive organizations — particularly 
the leading competitors. Long ex- 
perience teaches this company that 
men from other companies in the 
same field have more to unlearn 
than learn. It is too costly to re 
train men to new habits and new 
methods, or to make them forget 
what they knew and did with the 
competitor. 


2. Men on whom a doubtful 


credit report has been received. All 
salesmen applying for jobs with 
this company are checked by the 
Retail Credit Company, Hooper- 
Holmes, or other investigating or- 
ganizations. Here again, long ex- 
perience shows that men whom this 
company cannot recommend are 
too risky a proposition. Most of 
the salesmen collect some money 


and if they have a bad credit rec- 


ord, too high a percentage of them 
finally “borrow” a small sum to 
pay some pressing creditor. Then 
the trouble begins to pyramid until 
it must be turned over to the bond- 
ing company. Checking with Retail 
Credit has greatly reduced this 
company’s bonding cases. 

3. Men who have had more than 
five previous jobs. Habitual job 
jumpers are almost always very 
convincing in explaining why they 
Continued on page $4) 


left previous 
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You're never given an even break with this outfit! 


It’s just the same grind here every day, day after day 


WHY ARE EMPLOYEES OFTEN 


degree of loyalty to the company 


wg month the first installment 
of this report on testing em- 
ployee attitudes dealt with the me- 
chanics of the questionnaires used 
in finding out what employees think 
about their jobs and the companies 
for whom they work—how they are 
administered and the type of ques- 
tions asked. There was a discussion 
of the relations between foremen 
and supervisors and employees 
working under them, and the re- 
lationships between employees 
within departments which may be 
revealed by such a testing pro- 
gram. Here is a continuation of 
the discussion, conditions, and situ- 
ations which may be discovered 
from such an attitude analysis. 
(II) Suggestions. A second re- 
sult that is gained from attitude 
studies is a number of suggestions 
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for removing minor obstacles in 
the work situation or for remedy- 
ing conditions so that the work can 
be carried on more comfortably. 
These suggestions are in many 
forms; some are related to the gen- 
eral work situation and others are 
peculiar to the work place and 
work task of individual employees. 
They are mostly in the form of 
suggested changes that will make 
the work simpler, easier, or safer ; 
occasionally they are in the form 
of hopes and remedies that science 
cannot sponsor or correct. When 
classified by departments and re- 
ferred to the proper committees, 
they frequently result in changes 
that are inexpensive to manage- 
ment, that are appreciated by em- 
ployees, and that are reflected in 
production level and in a greater 


(III) Maladjusted employees 
The most significant result tha 
can come from attitude studies is 
the discovery of the number of dis 
contented and maladjusted em 
ployees. That discovery has n 
value and no results unless th« 
anonymous type of questionnair: 
used in the study is followed by 
an identification system. Unless at 
titude studies are followed by som 
method that isolates and identi 
fies the employees who display th 
most attitudes, — th: 
most significant value of the stud) 
is lost. Before a survey is made 


undesirable 


no management knows the exten 
to which employees are dissatisfied 
with what it does. Scattered verba 
expressions have long since beer 
discounted as reliable indices of 
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Where does this job lead? What chance is there for me? 


DISSATISFIED? 


general attitudes. The unsigned 
judgments of the total working 
force frequently bring surprises. 
These latent sources of potential 
trouble must be known and nipped 
in the bud before they spread, 
multiply, and explode. Identifica- 
tion of the small percentage of em- 
ployees who are most dissatisfied is 
essential for remedial measures. 
When the identification is made, 
the sources of discontent can be 
disclosed and to some extent re- 
moved. The percentage of discon- 
tented employees whose attitude is 
serious enough to create poten- 
tially disturbing situations is com- 
paratively small. It varies in dif- 
ferent companies from as low as 
3 per cent to as high as 12 or 18 
per cent. But in that group are 
the possible 


explosion centers. 
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They do not comprise the entire 
group of unsatisfied employees 
(some studies have shown that as 
high as 50 per cent of employees 
are not particularly happy in their 
jobs), but they do comprise the 
potentially dangerous element, at 
tention to whom is urgent if future 
trouble is to be avoided. What is 
responsible for their poor attitude? 
Three factors appear most fre- 
quently in attitude studies that 
have been completed within the 
past five years: 

(a) Working at the wrong job. 
The attempts to avoid putting 
round pegs in square holes have 
had significant results. There is a 
very small percentage of employees 
in some concerns today who are 
working at first level jobs they are 


unequal to doing. This is particu- 


How can I prepare myself for a new job when it’s open? 


BY HERBERT MOORE 


Business Research Corporation, Chicago 


larly true in companies in which 
the majority of first level jobs can 
be mastered in a very short time. 
In many cases where considerable 
skill is needed for the job, the em- 
ployees absorb the job demands 
and are under no particular handi- 
cap in executing them. 

A much more significant factor, 
and one not so easily detected as 
ability level, is the extent to which 
the job maintains the employee’s 
interest, creates for him an oc- 
casional challenge, and stimulates 
him to exert his best efforts. It is 
the failure of jobs to meet these 
individual demands that is often 
responsible for increasing discon- 
tent and boredom. Many studies 
have shown that between 3 and 18 
per cent of employees are mechani- 
Continued on page 42) 
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One of the three new Studebaker plants. This 
one at Chicago, IIl., will make airplane engines 


(Austin Company Photo) 


N A SCALE perhaps never 

matched anywhere in the world 
at any time, the plant capacity of 
the United States is being ex- 
panded to build the land, sea, and 
air implements of defense. 

Near present industrial centers, 
far from present industrial cen- 
ters, even in the Rocky Mountains, 
the farming districts of the South, 
and the tourist regions of the far 
West, plants are being flung up 
with incredible speed. Many a com- 
munity will experience, for the first 
time, the ringing of cash register 
bells which follow a big payday. 

Here on these two pages is but 
a brief hint of our great plant 
building program. Enough pic- 
tures were available to fill this en- 
tire issue of the magazine. When 
the defense job is done, these 


modern new plants may be used to 


set the pace for peace time manu- Built in 140 days, this is the million-square-foot addition to Boeing’s Seattle 
facturing. aircraft plant; 2,156 workers were employed. Boeing now has 42 acres of plant 
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(Austin Company Photo) 
The photographer could not wait for the planned landscaping to be completed at the new Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Company’s building, Mount Gilead, Ohio. Below, the entrance to the administration building of the Chrysler tank arsenal 


(Albert Kahn, Inc., Photo) 
Aircraft propellers will be made in this new Pitts- 
burgh plant of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


(Albert Kahn, Inc., Photo) 
Ranger Aircraft Division of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corporation at Farmingdale, Long Island 
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WAYS TO SELL 
Aduertised Brands 


Chicago District Manager, Scott Paper Company 


grag of nationally advertised merchandise hold many trump cards that can help 
them in selling. Many reasons can be presented by the prospective buyer as to the desir- 
ability of selling private brands in preference to national brands, and often the salesman sell: 
ing nationally advertised brands does not come out on top. I do not mean that there is not a 
place for private brands; however, the case for nationally advertised brands can be presented in 
a manner so strong that the prospective buyer will very often have a better feeling toward the 
company and the products. 


Here are ten points I am sure all salesmen of nationally advertised brands know, but, being 
human, they sometimes lose sight of them. 


The quality of nationally known merchandise must be consistently good and adhere to 
the standards the manufacturer has set up. Failure to maintain these standards is readily 
detected by the consumer because of the publicity thrown on the products by advertising. 
Nationally known brands that are consistently advertised must be a good value, otherwise 
the manufacturer could not continue to spend money advertising a product that did not 
come up to the consumer expectations. 

The price to the consumer of a nationally advertised product is right because the manu- 
facturer is in a position to produce goods on a volume basis for a mass market. 

A consumer buying nationally advertised brands is a quality buyer, and this type of cus- 
tomer is most profitable and a more consistent purchaser. 

If the quality and value of a nationally advertised product do not come up to expecta- 
tions, the manufacturer is held responsible, and not the retailer. 


Nationally known products require little or no sales effort by the retailer as much of the 
sales work has been done in the advertising. 


The nationally known product is readily available, and in building a business on nation- 
ally known brands the retailer is assured of reliable sources of supply. The manufacturer 
of nationally known brands, with his investment in advertising, cannot afford to disap- 
point his customers. 

The turnover of nationally advertised products is rapid and therefore more profitable to 
the retailer. 

The part of the manufacturer of nationally advertised brands does not end with the re- 
tailer’s purchase. He continues advertising, telling the retailer’s customers about the 
quality and value of his merchandise and supplements this with attractive displays 
and advertising material, usually furnished the retailer at no additional expense. 

The retailer in buying nationally advertised products receives the good-will behind the 
label, which has been built often at the cost of millions of dollars and vears of hard work. 
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This Was Profitable 


ICTURED above is one of the pillars of America’s 

great wealth. A man, a mule, a plow. In simpler 
times this combination was a great creator of wealth 
and prosperity. The land was rich and fertile. Liv- 
ing costs were low. Farm prices were high enough 
to guarantee a margin for the man with the plow. 

From the wealth created by millions of men, ani- 
mals, and plows, America invested and reinvested its 
wealth to build a great industrial machine which is 
the envy of all nations. But today the man-mule-and- 
plow combination no longer suffices. The land isn’t so 
productive today. Prices for farm products are lower. 
Prices which the farmer pays are higher. In many 
areas the man, mule, and plow, all working long hours 
together cannot create enough wealth to sustain the 
man, his family, and the animal. 

But that doesn’t mean farming cannot continue. 
We have developed better ways. We have the me- 
chanical power plant, gang plows, mechanical har- 
vesters, corn pickers, and a great variety of other 
mechanized farm implements. Even with less fertile 
soil, lower prices, and the loss of export markets, 
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farming remains today a great source of our wealth. 

It is the same in business. Once a man in business 
needed comparatively little equipment. With skill, 
some assistance, and business ability it was possible 
to build a great business with relatively little invest- 
ment. But markets, like the land, are no longer so 
fertile. Despite present defense demands there are 
plenty of businesses eagerly searching for orders. 
Business like the farmer must adopt new methods, 
utilize new equipment, find new markets, cut produc- 
tion and distribution costs. 

Higher wage rates demand greater productivity 
per employee, whether that employee works at a 
typewriter or a lathe. Only through the increased 
productiveness made possible by mechanization can 
today’s salaries return a profit to the man who pays 
those salaries. If there are any man-mule-and-plow 
combinations in your business replace them with 
mechanized equipment or reconcile yourself to the 
inevitable. Yes, the inevitable loss of markets, of 
profits, of prestige to competitors and to other indus- 
tries which have modernized and mechanized.—E. W. 
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25 YEARS WITHOUT A LOSS 


BY WALTER WEBB 





Charlie Gates is a busy man, with 3,200 employees, 
but he answers his own telephone and tries to keep YOUNG mining engineer, 


all details of the business on the same simple basis Charles C. Gates, had too much 
to do away from Denver and not 





enough when at home. He answered 
a business opportunity ad, invested 
$3,500 in the manufacture of a 
leather “half sole,” which wrapped 
around automobile tires. Economy 
suggested halters made out of th« 
leftover cuttings. For publicity, 
samples were presented to Buffalo 
Bill who proclaimed that Gates’ 
halters were the only ones that 
would hold his wild horses. For a 
time Mr. Gates did well producing 
one accessory to keep a motor car 
running and another to keep a 
horse standing still. 

The business had the original 
capital of $3,500. Without fur 
ther direct capital contributions, 
Gates Rubber Company assets to- 
day exceed $7,000,000. From a 
small store building, the factory 
has expanded to 850,000 square 
feet with 3,200 employees. Sales in 
1940 of $17,000,000 put the com- 





Charles C. Gates, founder and president, Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Col., The heavy silent-safety, premium- 
whose methods, business policies, and promotion plans are described in detail quality tire is one of the Gates items 
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any in about sixth place for the 
ndustry in America. Financially, 
the firm’s policy has been to buy 
,othing which could not be paid 
or now, unless the need for the 
quipment had demonstrated its 
ise would yield profit. 

It has held to its fundamental 
volicy of manufacturing necessary 
vecessories to essentials. It pre- 
ers to manufacture a necessary 
replaceable accessory for all the 
vutomobiles running than any one 
hing which goes on a new car and 
stays there until the car reaches 
he junk pile. The Gates research 
lepartment starts with an idea and 
nds with the product in the hands 
f the consumer. Raw material, 
nanufacture, distribution — every 
tem of cost is predetermined. A 
price to yield a profit is then fixed. 

Gates Rubber Company now 
nanufactures 4,000 articles based 
m the utility of rubber. Transmis- 
sion belts resulted from an inci- 
dent: An employee converted some 
tire inner lining stock into a bucket 
to carry in the back of his car on 
fishing trips. The bucket was too 
high so he cut off a thin strip 
around the top. A fellow worker 
took the strip, tried it as a fan 
belt for his jalopy. It worked. He 
told the management about it. The 
Gates’ test proved its utility with 
the result that Gates V-Belts and 


One of the ccmpany's most important items is rubber hose 
for industrial uses. Here Gates hose is at work on a big job 
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GATES’ PROFIT POLICIES 


Manufacture a necessary accessory to an essential 
product. Avoid competition with cut-ratedistrib- 
utors with quality and appearance. Expand out of 
profits. Shun funded debt and interest charges. 
Watch markets; survey and examine them to an- 
ticipate changes. Permit the employees to partic- 
ipate in the general prosperity of the company 


Vulco Ropes are now found on 
motor cars, Diesel electric switch- 
ing locomotives, air compressors, 
giant pulverizing machines, heli- 
copters, mining exhaust fans, 
broadcasting trucks, wherever such 
accessories are needed. Vulco 
Ropes and V-Belts have patented 
concave sides which assure smooth- 
er operation and longer life. 

To avoid the competition of cut 
rate prices, chain distribution, and 
other mass sales of tires, Gates 
concentrated on appearance, wear, 
resistance to blow-outs, plus dealer 
profits to stimulate sales of Gates 
tires. Gates pioneered the develop- 
ment of the now nationally recog- 
nized proving grounds at Phoenix, 
research, 


Arizona. Engineering, 


and experience demonstrated that 


all the severest tire tests are with- 
in easy reach of Phoenix. The tire 
which comes off the Phoenix prov- 
ing grounds is conditioned for any 
road and weather hazard. 
Manufacturing tires and follow- 
ing through on the principle of 
turning out necessary accessories 
to an essential, the firm began 
making automobile radiator and 
From that came a 
blast 
eliminating the hazard of explosion 


heater hose. 
Gates-invented sand hose, 
by electric spark. Out of that came 
garden hose—amiles and miles of it. 

The Gates Rubber Company has 
operated twenty-five years in the 
black ; every year has shown an in- 
crease in market expansion. By ex- 
panding out of profits—instead of 
on borrowed money or contributed 


Gates V-Belts are another of the company’s products which 
fit in the general policy. They are made in this department 
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A long way from the usual rubber manufacturing centers, where one would scarcely expect to find a big rubber plant 
is this Gates factory in Denver, which was started by Mr. Gates in a small store building about twenty-seven years aq: 


capital—Gates has avoided the 
load of funded debt and interest. 

The corporation has a board of 
directors but the business opera- 
tions are directed by an advisory 
board of active working depart- 
ment heads. Employees are ex- 
pected to submit ideas in writing 
to the department head and these 


in turn go to the executive office 
with comment by the department 
head. By this process Charles C. 
Gates and John Gates may both be 
away from the business for pro- 
remain in 


longed periods, yet, 
touch with what is going on and 
direct company policies. 

All departmental, 
marketing problems are threshed 
out before anything is manufac- 
tured—not after. The finished ar- 
ticle goes to some 14,000 distribu- 
tors. But, the dealer is not then 
left “on his own.” By market 
studies of prospective buyer 
groups, displays which are effec- 
tive are furnished the distributor. 
He is furnished the best method of 
showing Gates wares. Radiator 
hose is displayed on hangers which 
keep the hose hanging straight. 
Car heater hose is coiled on a stand 
and roller with the result that it 
is out in front and not hidden 
away in a backroom, out of the 
mind of the prospective buyer. 

The Industrial News and Gates 
Vulco News, published monthly by 


the company, capture interest with 


cost, and 
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colorful items showing actual use. 
For example, the Kentucky Derby 
is shown in the illustration of the 
Gates Vulco Ropes on the broad- 
casting truck. Another shows the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike construc- 
tion; 85 per cent of the V-Belts in 
use on the project were Gates 
Vulco Ropes. The Gates dealers’ 
publications tell not only what 
Gates products do but how to 
make an effective sales presenta- 
tion of them. The Gates organiza- 
tion concretely helps the distribu- 
tor move his goods. 

Markets undergo constant ex- 
amination and survey. The Euro- 
pean situation was anticipated by 
three years. A personal and de- 
tailed study of the South Ameri- 
can markets was made, which busi- 
ness has now offset the loss of 
European markets. 

The schedule of the school for 
employees includes report making, 
slide rule, assistant foremanship, 
rubber chemistry, mechanics, plant 
operation. There are between 300 
and 400 employees attending this 
school, at no cost to them. 

The Gates Mutual Benefit Club 
provides medical and dental serv- 
ice at the company emergency hos- 
pital, in the home, and, where 
necessary, at outside hospitals. 
This applies to employees, to any- 
one living under the same roof, or 
under the direct support of the 
club member. There is an employ- 


ees’ credit union, library, educa 
tional program, supplemented b 
social groups. 

The employee participates in th 
prosperity of the company by 
simple, direct method. The em 
ployee receives a service dividend. 
based on the results of the preced 
ing year. The per cent of the serv 
ice dividend to the employee is ex 
actly the same per cent of his earn 
ings, as the per cent of profits on 
sales (after taxes are paid) bu 
before paying any interest on thi 
invested capital, or dividends t 
stockholders. This plan stimulates 
the employee’s interest in the qual 
ity of the product, cost economies 
and distribution, waste elimination. 
avoiding accidents, adding to th 
sales profit and the employee’s 
service dividend. 

Charles Gates is one of Denver’s 
first citizens, participates in civic 
activities. He contributes to com 
munity welfare, works hard all 
day, and goes home at night to his 
family. He doesn’t get excited, 
doesn’t take himself too seriously 
When you phone, the operator 
connects you with his desk. H: 
answers himself: “This is Charli 
Gates,” and you talk about your 
business. He has all the time ther 
is for what requires it, and non 
to waste. It is the same with Johr 
Gates. Both are engineers and 
make technical analyses of ever) 
phase of their business. 
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SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 























4152 divided by 12 is a very simple 
problem in arithmetic. 

It looks a bit confusing, of course, 
if you use a bathing beauty as a sym- 
bol for one, a sailboat for two, a 
fiddle for three, and so on—though 
there’s no reason except conve- 
nience and convention why you 
shouldn’t. (They’re much more in- 
teresting than the symbols “1,” “2,” 
“3,” etc.) 

We're not advocating the reform, 
of course . 
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. - merely making the 


point that figures, as employed by 
Business and Industry, are symbols, 
meaningless except in terms of dol- 
lars, or customers, or carloads, or 


what have you. 


And, in this modern blitzworld, 
yesterday’s figures are almost as 
obsolete as yesterday’s headlines. 
Management must have access to 
accurate, up-to-the-minute, intelli- 
gently interpreted figures if its 
decisions are to be sound and profit- 
able. That’s where “Comptometer 


Economy” comes into the picture. 
For, with Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines, and modern 
Comptometer methods, Manage- 
ment is able to command more figure 
work in less time at lower cost. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1724 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Columbia Steel exhibits its products in a real circus tent, with a mechanical 
man on the flying trapeze, a haranguing barker, and performing caged animals 


How Columbia Steel Livens 


Up Exhibits 


F YOU put on a circus, you'll 

get the crowds.” Everyone 
knows this simple fact, but big 
business so far has _ remained 
rather conservative in its show- 
manship and has preferred to 
maintain its dignity. This has been 
particularly true of big steel. So, 
the experiment last fall of Colum- 
bia Steel Company, western sub- 
sidiary of United States Steel 
Corporation, in putting up a cir- 
cus tent and having a “barker” 
‘all its wares at state fairs, may 
be regarded as highly radical. 

At the California State Fair 
held in Sacramento, where the 
Columbia Steel Circus made its 
debut, spectacular success attended 
the exhibit; the tent was packed 
every minute during the continu- 
ous show, attendance totaled 150,- 
000, and the exhibit is being talked 
about and remembered. 

A big circus tent housed the ex- 
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hibit, which was complete with 
barker, the man on the flying 
trapeze, and circus “animals” in 
‘ages on wheels. The “animals,” 
like the barker and the trapeze 
artist, are mechanical and equip- 
ped for sound. In one cage two 
monkeys dramatize nails. One 
monkey is busy prying nails out of 
a box while the two chat. The sales 
talk of the barker puts over the 
sales feature of Columbia Steel 
nails. The next cage is devoted to 
wire rope. It holds two wire rope 
reels with a tiger between, jumping 
rope. Here again, the sales talk, 
in circus barker’s lingo, with ap- 
propriate humor woven in, talks 
up Columbia Steel rope in such a 
way that it is not easily forgotten. 
Cage number three has a very wise 
horse who, when asked why he likes 
to live under Stormseal Roofing, 
gives all the right answers. The 
lion in cage four is discovered box- 


ing his reflection in a highly-pol 
ished stainless steel mirror and th 
accompanying gags effectively g 
over the fact that Columbia stain 
less steel stands up under hard 
usage, weather, and wear, and 
keeps its surface in spite of tim: 
Then we come to the performing 
seal. A steel wall pipe section wit 
concrete lining (Duroline pipe 
24 inches in diameter, forms tl 
tank in which Mr. Seal is bus 
balancing more pipe on his nos 
In cage six a fierce bull is trying 
awfully hard to fight his wa 
through a section of steel fenc: 
All he succeeds in doing is 
demonstrate the durability of t! 
fence material. 

A feature of the circus is a na 
guessing contest. In former stat 
fair exhibits similar contests hay 
drawn at the most 6,500 or s 
guesses. This year’s contest, stage: 


in the atmosphere of the circus. 
got 15,000 contestants. Items 


made of steel were given as prizes 
The man on the flying trapez 
was constantly in motion while th 
barker harangued his way throug 
the ten-minute show. 
Until this experiment, Colum 


bia Steel Company maintained its 


dignity at state fairs with the con 


ventional product exhibits which, 


officials admit, had low interest 
value. Three years ago they mad 
a slight departure by turning t 


mechanical displays with figures, 


but concentrated on one or tw: 


products with a farmer appeal, 


such as fencing and roofing. D: 
ciding to amplify its exhibits, th 
company hit on the circus idea fo: 
playing up a series of products. 
The product exhibits were mad 
up in individual units so that eacl 


cage may be set up separately and 
constitute a_ self-contained and 


complete show on a given produc 


capable of being used at a sales 


meeting, dealer gathering, or in 


distributor’s window. Certain of 


the units are already being so used 

The circus was put on at th 
Western Washington State Fai 
and the Pacific International Liv: 


stock Exposition. 
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The “Freezin 


BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


E ARE going to hear a lot 

during this emergency about 
he so-called “freezing” clause 
vhich the National Defense Medi- 
ition Board wrote into its recom- 
nendations for settling the dispute 
tween CIO and North American 
\viation, Inc. It is a pattern which 
ith the Mediation Board and the 
Department of Labor Conciliation 
Service are likely to use in “com- 
romising” strikes where the 
‘losed shop issue makes agreement 
lifficult. 

The clause in the recommenda- 
ions was as follows: “The Com- 
pany agrees that any present em- 
ployee who was on May 1, 1941, 
; member of the union or who has 
become a member of the union since 
Vay 1, 1941, shall as a condition 
of continued employment maintain 
membership in good standing; and 
any employee who hereafter during 
the life of this agreement becomes 
a member or is reinstated as a 
member of the union shall as a con- 
dition of continued employment 
maintain membership im good 
standing.”” On July 1, the recom- 
mendations of the Board were ac- 
cepted by both the company and 
the union, and on July 2, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt directed the Secre- 
tary of War to return the com- 
pany’s plant at Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia, to private management. In 
other words, the “freezing” clause 
was developed by one agency of 
the federal government, and ac- 
cepted by the employer which, at 
the time of acceptance, was under 
the management of the War De- 
partment. It may, therefore, be 
said to have the full approval of 
the federal administration as a de- 
vice for getting around the closed 
shop issue, usually the most diffi- 
cult point in adjusting a dispute. 

In theory, at least, the freezing 
clause lacks the great objection 
which employers have to the 100 
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" Clause in Labor Contracts 


per cent closed shop: It permits 
the company to employ whomever 
it desires regardless of whether 
that person is a union member or 
not. The employer retains the 
right to discharge employees with 
in the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act without con- 
sideration of union wishes. The ob- 
jectionable check-off is avoided. 
And the company is not placed in 
the position of forcing a new em- 
ployee to join the union. 

Just how the clause will work 
out in actual practice remains to 
be seen. Employers in the “anti 
closed shop” group insist that a 
“frozen shop” is really worse than 
a closed shop, because it opens the 
door for endless labor trouble. 
Naturally, union organizers and 
agitators are going to move heaven 
and earth to see that every new em- 
ployee quickly joins the union. It 
may be expected that they will use 
plenty of strong-arm tactics to 
gain their point, and it may well 
be that if a new employee is stub- 
born aout joining the union work- 
ers in the plant will sabotage his 
work in an undercover effort to 
have him discharged. That is com- 
mon in many so-called “open 
shops” where the union is fighting 
for recognition. It always makes 
for unstable and inefficient opera- 
tions. For that reason employers 
balk freezing 
clause unless forced to do so. 

Yet, in the case of a company 


at accepting the 


which cannot meet the union de- 
mands for wage increases, the ac- 
ceptance of this recommendation 
by the Mediation Board or a Com- 
mission of Conciliation has great 
trading value in wage negotiating. 
What worries the unions about the 
National Labor Relations Act is 
that it does not provide for union 
security, as they call it. 

The union status of a plant is 
never “nailed down.” If it is a 


newly organized CIO plant, there 
is the danger of a raid by the 
AF of L. The union often has a 
very weak hold on its membership, 
especially if the membership has 
been 


recruited by extravagant 


promises. A sudden _ rebellion 
against paying union dues may 
sweep through the plant, and a 
new election might result in a dif 
ferent bargaining agent. A com 
pany union with lower dues might 
be started. These are real worries 
for the local union officials, as well 
as for the international. They will 
go a long way in accepting less 
wages, if they can get a deal which 
will “sew up” the members to the 
union for a year at least. This is 
particularly true in the case of 
fledgling unions such as we find in 
the automotive field. 

In short, the 
gives the union practically every 


freezing clause 


thing it desires in the way of union 
recognition short of the check-off, 
except that it puts the burden of 
“persuading” new employees to 
join upon the union rather than 
on the company. It relieves the 
employer of that odious job, but 
battle 


ground of union organizing activi- 


it makes his plant the 
ties, with the resulting “beating 
up” of stubborn workers, high- 
pressure tactics on the  work- 
ers’ families, etc., which have given 
organized labor such a bad name. 

It is, therefore, understandable 
why the Ford Motor Company re- 
fused any compromise on the 
closed shop issue, but went all the 
way with the union when that 
seemed necessary. It is generally 
admitted the 100 per cent closed 
shop is freer from labor squabbles 
than a frozen or open shop. The 
union is in a strong position to 
maintain discipline if it wants to, 
and the company is in a spot to 
demand that this be done. 

In a closed (Continued on page 41) 
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(Santa Fe Lines Phot 


While the use of Diesel electric power for fast, streamlined passenger trains has probably received more publicity, actuall; 
the switchers used in freight yards for heavy duty are creating a bigger market for Diesels than passenger locomotives 


The Diesel Engine Boom 


N 1931 the Caterpillar Tractor 

Company, large Diesel engine 
manufacturer, had 1,050 hourly 
paid employees. Today the figure 
is 12,500. Two years ago the figure 
was approximately 10,000. The 
company does not release figures 


showing how much of their busi- 
ness is on Diesel engines, but it is 
reasonable to assume that some of 
the big increase in sales is due to 
increasing use of Diesel engines. 
Caterpillar is a leader in building 
mobile Diesels, for tractors, busses, 
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(Caterpillar Tractor Company Photo) 
One of the production lines in a Diesel engine plant where the number of em- 
ployees has been increased from 1,050 in 1931 to 12,500 at the present time 








road machinery, and automotiv: 
equipment, as well as marine en 
gines. It also does a large business 
in Diesels used to furnish powe: 
for electric generators. 

It is impossible to estimate how 
much of Caterpillar’s increase in 
sales from $58,432,921 in 1939 to 
$73,062,514 in 1940 is due to d 
fense contracts and to sales to 
England and France before its col 
lapse, but it is believed that a good 
share of the increase is due to 
widened markets for Diesels in 
non-defense markets. 

One Diesel engineer estimates 
that the Diesel engine building 
business, as a whole, excluding 
navy contracts, is now about 
double that of 1940. 

Another strong company in thy 
Diesel field is Fairbanks, Mors: 
and Company, large builders ot! 
Diesels for municipal power plants. 


private power plants, and fo: 


marine purposes. This compan) 
has large navy contracts, but it i 
estimated that its Diesel business. 
excluding its 


many navy con 


tracts, 


is approximately doubl: 
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(Fairbanks, Morse Photo) 
TUNICIPAL power plants, especially in the past few years, 
ave become an increasingly important market for Diesels 


(Caterpillar Tractor Company Photo) 


WORK BOATS of all kinds, as well as larger marine 
craft and naval vessels, are using large numbers of Diesels 


that of last year. Here again it is 
difficult to obtain figures which 
would show unmistakably how 
much of this tremendous increase 
in sales is a result, directly or in- 
directly, of defense activity. Fair- 
banks, Morse has always been es- 
pecially successful in selling Diesels 
to municipal power plants and is a 
leader in this field. No figures are 
iwailable to show the company’s 
sales to this market, but it is evi- 
dent that it is growing. So, too, 
ire marine Diesel sales. For some 
vears there was scarcely any ship- 
building in the United States. To- 
day there is a shipbuilding boom of 
unprecedented proportions, with 
uot only the tremendous navy 
building program, but a program 
which calls for the building of all 
kinds of water craft—work boats, 
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tugboats, tenders, tankers, freight- 
ers, river craft—all the many 
types of boats which ply the 
waters of our rivers and harbors 
adding to its size. By no means is 
all of this building of marine craft 
due wholly to the defense program. 
Much of it is simply due to stored 
up needs, and to the realization 
that the United States has a great 
opportunity to handle its own com 
merce in its own bottoms. 

Some recent jobs show how our 
marine power needs are being filled 
by Diesel engines. Of course, it 
must be understood that we can 
mention but a fraction of the jobs 
in progress or recently completed. 
There is the Diesel river boat, 
“W. W. Marting,” a boat engaged 
in barging coal to and from points 
along the Illinois River. This boat 


(Caterpillar Tractor Company Photo) 


OIL FIELDS require much power and here the tough, de- 
pendable Diesels are the favorite source of power for drills 


(Caterpillar Tractor Company Photo) 


SAWMILLS, most of which are booming with business to- 
day, are using Diesels, especially in remote timber country 


is powered by two 800-horsepower 
Busch-Sulzer marine-type Diesel 
engines. Busch-Sulzer is the pion- 
eer Diesel builder in this country, 
having built a  60-horsepower 
Diesel and put it into operation in 
1898. Another recent river tow- 
boat is the “Ashland,” owned by 
the Ashland Oil and Refining Com- 
pany of Ashland, Kentucky, pow- 
ered by two 805-horsepower Fair- 
banks, Morse Diesel engines. Dravo 
Corporation completed six river 
towboats since June 1940, one for 
the Union Barge Line, one for the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, one 
for the Dravo Corporation, one for 
Semet Solvay, and two for the 
Campbell Transportation Com- 
pany. 

The Moran Towing and Trans- 


portation Company is adding six 
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Fairbanks, Morse Photo) 


The Diesel engines in the Jacksonville, Illinois, municipal power plant are 
typical of the many recent utility installations in all parts of the country 


new towboats, powered with Gen- 
eral Motors Diesels, to its present 
fleet of four, making ten in all. On 
the West Coast, the Foss Launch 
and Tug Company operates a fleet 
of all Diesel-powered tugs, and has 
recently installed three Enterprise 
Diesels to power its tugs, after in- 
stalling one in 1938, two in 1939, 
and two in 1940. 

Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding 
Company is building five Diesel 
ships, each equipped with two 
Hamilton Diesels, built by the Gen- 
eral Machinery Corporation at 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Two more recently built, Diesel- 
powered tugboats for Great Lakes 
service, the “Consultor II” and 
“Crusader II” are powered with 
Fairbanks, Morse 805-horsepower 
Diesels. 

Not the least of the Diesel mar- 
kets is the replacement of engines 
for boats which are being con- 
verted from steam to Diesel power. 
Recently an Atlas Imperial 400- 
horsepower Diesel went into the re- 
built “Jennie Wilson,” a sixty-two- 
year-old pilot boat familiar to all 
users of the port of New Orleans. 
Another similar case is that of the 
“Crowley #15” towboat—an old- 
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timer, she was recently repowered 
with an Enterprise 300-horsepower 
engine and is busy towing 7,500- 
gasoline barges up and 
and San 


barrel 
down the Sacramento 
Joaquin Rivers. 

Of course, the Navy is using tre- 
mendous numbers of Diesels, but 
we covered, at least partially, the 
story of navy shipbuilding in the 
May 1941 AMERICAN 
BusryeEss. Diesels are used in many 
of the cargo ships now being built, 
and many more Diesels are used on 
ships for auxiliary purposes, such 
as operating winches, furnishing 
light and power for the ship. 

The marine market for Diesels is 


issue of 


but one of its customers. There is 
the municipal power plant field. 
Anxious to reduce power costs and 
having 
small municipalities are going into 


money available, many 
business, 
pumping 


water for the citizens. Texas and 


the power and water 


furnishing power and 


Kansas are said to be the leading 
states in the adoption of munici- 
pally-owned plants, al- 
though the activity in this field is 
by no means confined to any one 


power 


area or section of the country. 
Fairbanks, Morse has probably led 


in sales to this field and has a wel! 
organized sales and engineering 
staff. 
plants are buyers of Diesel engines, 
too, but as a rule the big, privatel 
owned public utility systems gen 
erate power on a large scale anc! 


Privately owned  powe: 


distribute it to the smaller towns, 
rather than generate it in eac! 
small community served. 

growing market fo: 
industr y—small« 


Another 
Diesels is in 
industrial plants which install com 
plete power plants for generating 
the power needed for their ow: 
plants, but not for sale to oth« 
plants or consumers. This field i 
growing despite efforts of th 
power companies to discourag 
plant, mill, and factory owner 
from generating their own powe: 

In the transportation field Di: 
sels are really “going to town.” 
The story of the Diesel-powered 
streamlined trains is familiar t 


every reader, and many of thes: 


trains have been responsible fo: 
spectacular passenger travel gains 
on the routes over which they oper 
ate. Splendid earning records hav: 
marked the introduction of Di 
sel-powered streamlined trains, and 
the public is rapidly showing that 
it can be induced to patronize th: 
rails more, as fast as the modern 
trains are ready. 

The Electro-Motive Corpora 
tion, a General Motors subsidiary, 
with a plant at La Grange, Illi 
nois, which has been in a constant 
state of enlargement ever since the 
original unit was constructed, has 
been a leader in the sales of Diesel 
powered Another 
phase of rail transportation which, 
in some respects, is more important 
than the streamlined passenger 
locomotives is the Diesel electric 
switchers made and sold by Elec 
tro-Motive. 
now to be found in the yards of al 
most all the railroads except th: 
die-hard coal hauling roads, offi 
cials of which turn purple with 
rage at the mention of Diesel 
power and who refuse (quite natu- 
rally, we think) to permit a Diesel 
powered train on their lines. 

Diesel engines are a standard 


locomotives. 


These switchers are 
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source of power in the oil fields, 
and widely used in logging opera- 
tions. In the South many cotton 
vins have abandoned steam engines. 

In the bus and truck field, 
Diesels are rapidly assuming a 
large share of the power burden. 
ileets of Diesel-powered trucks 
and busses ply the highways to- 
day, and many municipal bus lines 
ire Diesel powered. In a recent ar- 
ticle in Diesel Progress it was 
shown that one fleet of food trucks 
vperating in northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin showed a saving of 
315.90 per thousand miles with 
Diesel trucks as compared with 
gasoline engine trucks. Thus in 
200,000 miles, which is the travel 
expectancy of this type of vehicle, 
there is a total saving of $3,180. 
‘Typical of the lumber hauling jobs 
performed by Diesel-powered trac- 
tors and trailers is the work done 
by a fleet of twenty-two General 
Motors trucks in use by the Red 
River Lumber Company. They 
haul loads as heavy as 75,000 
pounds over rough road in the 
timber country of California. 

There has been much discussion 
of the Buda-Guiberson radial Die- 
sel engine which is now being 
turned out at the Buda plant, re- 
cently constructed at a cost of al- 
most $1,000,000 dollars. This pro- 
duction is available only to the 
United States Army at present 
and about a dozen complete en- 
gines are now coming off the lines 
daily. These engines are going into 
tanks, but some authorities predict 
that it will eventually be widely 
used in aircraft. 

Much road building, earth mov- 
ing, grading, and excavating ma- 
chinery is Diesel powered. Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company is pre- 
eminent in this field, building a 
long line of tractors, road building 
machinery itself, and engines for 
drag lines, shovels, and other 
equipment made by other manufac- 
turers. This field is a story in it- 
self and the Diesel-powered road 
building equipment is a familiar 
sight on all road building and con- 
tracting jobs all over the world. 
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STAMPS 


Checking Account 


with the POST OFFICE ? 


Certainly! Thousands of firms 

have one! . . . First, you need a 
Postage Meter. Take the portable 
Meter down to the postoffice. Buy any 
amount of postage you like from $1 
up... Instead of handing you loose 
stamps, the postoffice man merely sets 
your Meter! The visible counters 
Show your postage credit, postage 
expended. The Meter can hold any 
amount of postage, cuts down trips to 
the postoffice. And the postage in the 
Meter is safe as money in the bank! 
/ Lt ai 


Back in your office, replace the 
Meter in the Pitney-Bowes mailing 
machine. It provides any kind of 
postage for any kind of mail... 
prints a meter stamp, postmark and 
your own advertisement directly 
on the envelope, seals the flap at 
the same time—fast! 

The Meter stamp is your check, 
cancelled when printed. The meter 
number is your signature, exclusive 


... And Metered 


with your firm 


mail needs less handling in the 
postoffice, can often make earlier 
trains—and earlier delivery! 

The Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter gives the convenience and 
protection of a checking account, 
saves time, effort and postage. 
There’s a model for every business, 
large or small; takes little space, 
can be operated by anybody, costs 
a lot less than you think . . . Ask 
our nearest office how to open a 
postoffice checking account... or 
use the coupon—soon! 


... Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
1815 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn.... Branches in 
principal cities. Cf. phone directory. In Canada: 
Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Lid. 


The Pitney-Bowes = 
POSTAGE METER /. 





Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1815 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


© Mail me “Common Mistakes in Mail Handling” 


(1 When may we have a demonstration? 


Name 





Company 
Address ._....... 


















































When You Can't Make Deliveries 





There is nearly always work for the salesmen even if the 
plant is oversold, materials are short, and the defense 
workin the plant interferes with deliveries to customers. 
Here are some ideas salesmen have used successfully 





ORD came to a certain sales- 
man one morning not to prom- 
deliveries of the 


ise any more 


plant’s regular product before 
November. There was a hint in the 
letter that the salesman’s services 
might be dispensed with any day 
now. Most salesmen would have 
taken a day off for some good old- 
fashioned worrying. But this par- 
ticular salesman was a_ business 
man. He had the management view- 
point. Perhaps his viewpoint was 
even sounder than management’s, 
on some phases of his job at least. 


Here is the way he reasoned 
things. “Our regular equipment is 
not available. But we have lots of 
parts and supplies to sell. There 
are a lot of our old machines in my 
territory. Some of these old users 
haven’t seen me for a coon’s age. 
Pll get busy and dust them off.” 

He got out his user records and 
soon was sorting out a list of cus- 
tomers owning old equipment. He 
picked out several of the oldest. On 
his first call he found an old ma- 
chine giving poor service, badly in 
need of rebuilding and some new 








Although this is a recent photograph, it is already out-of-date, for the new Buick 
Aviation Engine plant in Melrose Park, Illinois, Chicago suburb, is progressing 
with all speed, and the building is now under roof and nearing completion 
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parts. He sold a good service job, 
some replacement parts, and left « 
long neglected customer well in 
fected with some strong good-will 
germs. 

On his next call he found one ot} 
his machines in a storage basement 
It had not been used for severa! 
years. He could find no one who 
knew much about the machin 
Here he did a re-selling job, and 
before he left he had turned uy; 
several types of work which thi 
machine could easily handle. Again 
he sold a service job and some sup 
plies. True, not the kind of orde: 
that puts a salesman among thi 
“big ten” on the list, but enougl 
to pay his expenses for the day. 

The next two calls turned up 
nothing startling. But he renewed 
acquaintances, brought his use: 
‘ards up-to-date, and decided that 
one of these customers would lx 
ripe for a new machine when de 
liveries were normal once more. On 
another call the same day he found 
a customer for a used machin 
that no one else seemed to want. It 
was not a bad day’s work. Our last 
word from this salesman was that 
he had received a letter from his 
sales manager complimenting him 
on the constructive work he had 
been doing this summer. 

There are actually hundreds of 
salesmen who have always been so 
busy selling they have never had 
time to do a really good job of 
customer relations work, of con 
structive building for the future. 
Now, for the first time, some of 
these salesmen have time to servic« 
customers as salesman 
dreams of servicing them. Every 


every 


equipment salesman has old cus 
tomers who are not getting all th 
benefits possible out of their equip 
ment. Sometimes it is necessary to 
rebuild old equipment, again it is 
necessary to find work adapted for 
the equipment, to educate the user, 
or to instruct operators. When de 


liveries are slow many sales execu 
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tives think it profitable for sales- 
men to carry on these activities, 
) juilding enthusiastic users who are 
wearing out machines and piling 
up demands for new machines when 
job, quipment is available. 
ft a At first thought there seems to . 
in he little that salesmen calling on to ep p youl p all esign 
wil| lealers can do when shipments are ’ 
° o @ 
lelayed. As one salesman said, “All and order rintin 
» ol ve can do is stand there and be p g 
ent vhipping boys for the factory. If 
“ral . dealer can cuss us loud enough (Check the coupon below for your copies) 
whe ind long enough he feels better.” 
ine But there are some things a 
and salesman can do. There is the case 102H—Envelopes to Match Your Stationery {5{H—Hints for Better Stencil Duplicating 
" | : ae create better impressions. Folder ex- Results. Booklet discusses the five im- 
up of ‘the household equipment sales- plains envelope sizes, styles, and uses. portant factors of stencil duplicating 
thi man who had a dealer all but at- 103H—More Sales From Your Letters. —the gm wel stencil, the 
=. sl ee gee : Ways to get more action from your stenographer, the machine, and the 
rain vack him phy sically when told that oan Gitioie. paper. Suggests ways to get best op- 
up six low-priced items in the line | (97H—Putting Colors to Work. Explains erating results. 
de vould not be shipped. The story ee ee to prenates A ~ {53H—Operating Tips to Improve Duplicator 
9 ae artments, branches, or projects by Work. Illustrated booklet d ib 
th was this: The dealer had sold the B . +. nae ; Strate ole escribes 
se : : ‘ oe colors; how it saves time, makes both gelatin and liquid type processes 
igh items, promised delivery, and the work more efficient, organizes detail. with detailed suggestions for the most 
‘customers were kicking. In each (26H—How to Design a Business Form. successful use of each. 

. Booklet that helps test forms, uncover : 
up case there had been an old machine needed improvements and modernize eee oe —— pac 
A ee . . ~ a as printed forms. Shows the way to or- ayout sheets that help operators make 

vec traded in. The deale1 had eight ranize a smooth functioning system of better stencils of ruled forms, illus- 
SC) higher-priced models in _ stock. printed forms to simplify the handling trated letters or bulletins. Pencilled 
hat When asked why he didn’t sell the | °f detail work. ; ae “a “i quickly = Rea 4 

; RO 127H—Form Printing Order Sheets. Use as raced on stencils from these layout 

M higher-priced items to these cus- a guide to ordering forms. Inside fold sheets. Available for both pica and 
de tomers, the dealer declared that he is a form layout sheet. Specify elite typewriter spacing (please speci- 
Or eli de tt whether you use pica or elite type- fy which you use). 

. Co + Oe ot. writer spacing. (15H—21 t 

“y ie ' Ways to Keep a 
ind You forgot that you could ‘up 128H—Form Improvement Record. Simple Clear Desk. Booklet 
ine the trade-in allowance too, didn’t system for knowing when to reorder shows how to avoid 

pen a forms, what changes to make. Acts as “junk-heap desks” by 
it vou?” asked the salesman. The a perpetual inventory of form activity. recording important 
ast dealer admitted that he had not 133H—Form Ordering Details Made Easy. facts in writing. Illus- 
hat tH ht of that. Well. the end of Information sheet explains and illus- trates time-saving 

. ee es Wen a trates ruling and punching styles. Ex- forms for general 
his this story is that the salesman plains trade terms to — form managers, — man- 
: s ais! ee te ordering easier for those unfamiliar agers, purchasing 
1m) called each of the six customers with printing procedure. agents, treasurers, of- 
rac and started the conversation by {37H—Reduce_ Errors, fice managers and printing buyers. 

telling them that the used ma- Save Money With This § 213H—Selecting the Right Cover Paper 

f hi as _, ; Complete Plan for Han- for every requirement. A 45-page 
” chine allowance would be greater dling Printing Orders. sample book to help busy designers, 
SO if they could take a better model. To those who a, 25 buyers, and printers choose the best 
’ " a rors ee : ; or more printing protective cover for each job. Indexed 
rad Then he star ted pitching and sold jobs a year this plan for eudih galestion of esleen, eelaiia, 
of the higher-priced models to each of oad yo produc- finishes. Handy desk reference size; 

: ° a es - tion contro! organ- contains complete information on the 
on t six cus rs, Sé at : : : ~~ : 
pos age rs, S coh Ms th i izes ordering routine Senmnacndll Cover Bener Udnee. 
ire. e dealer made prompt deliveries. : -work- 

. 9 en ee ee wae ing procedure that 220H—Giving Importance to Printing. How 
of Next he called on each customer, produces better printed pieces in less to use safety paper to give impres- 
1c serviced the machines, and in so time, with less worry over detail and siveness to forms and advertising 

. ° with less actual work. printing other than checks. 

Man doing obtained prospects for the 
ory two remaining machines in stock. fr rr recesses esessccesesssess 
us This s: salesman f is ‘ —— . 

s This same salesman found this © Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pennsylvania prrmeERm, i 
the dealer overloaded on used ma- * Please send me FREE the material I have checked: a PAPERS "4 : 
Ip chines. He induced him to get busy, ‘ =e SORT ——s $980 : 1 
to : 00 i+ > Nee achinoee ' —— 103H —— 133H 154H t 

recondition the used machines, and : 107H 137H 175H ; 

Is put his salesmen to work selling | + — 126H —— 151H 213H ' 

“ 9° m4 99 
for them. There was three good days’ : 1278 1ssH saeti : 
er, work for the salesman, even though | # Name r 
de there was little business to send to : Position ; ' 

. Please attach y ry any 1} head AB-AU 
cu ; the factory. He had made a better | é. aeaeoaauuse page eee = "4 Lone Page pe Plasenansn ses —_—e8 ee eee ee ee all 
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dealer for the future and won him- 
self a place in that dealer’s heart. 

Toward the middle of June 1941 
a paper salesman walked into the 
office of one of his good customers 
—the owner of a medium-sized 
printing plant. 

“Jim, you know that big job 
you always have in October. I 
looked it up today and find that 
you will need about five carloads 
of paper for it. You always buy 
the paper late in August, or early 
in September. You will not be safe 
on delivery this year if you buy 
the paper later than July 4. In 
fact, you ought not to think about 
celebrating the glorious fourth un- 
less you’ve ordered that paper.” 

The printer knew all too well 
that the salesman was right. In a 
few days he had figures on the kind 
of paper to be used, assurance that 
the job would go through. Then he 
placed the order late in June for 
early October delivery. He is still 
grateful to that salesman for re- 
minding him to attend to it. 

This is just another way sales- 








men can make themselves useful, 
even though there’s more business 
on the hook than the factory can 
handle. The salesman of an over- 
sold plant can check requirements 
with each customer, and then fit 
the customer’s need into the plant 
production schedules to cause the 
least possible inconvenience to the 
plant, the customer, and himself. 
Of course, where an industry is 
hopelessly oversold, better schedul- 
ing is but a poor, weak reed on 
which to lean, but in any industry 
which is just ordinarily busy, it is 
often possible to schedule orders 
ahead so that many deliveries can 
be made on time. This is little, if 
any, consolation to the buyer who 
has always insisted on placing his 
orders at the eleventh hour and 
then depended on raising enough 
hell to insure delivery. Those days, 
at least for the present, are gone. 
Now many salesmen have an op- 
portunity to study carefully each 
customer’s requirements and to book 
their orders far enough in advance 
to insure delivery when needed. 








The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore, large manufacturer of bombers, has 
installed an anti-sabotage absolute identification system, in which all employees 
must be both fingerprinted and photographed. Here is Glenn L. Martin, presi- 


dent, being photographed. Other officers of the company are waiting their turns 
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Many salesmen are, in midsum 
mer 1941, checking sales usually 
made in the final quarter of the 
year, and even in the year’s first 
quarter, so that they can obtain 
specifications from buyers ahead 
of usual buying time to insure de 
livery. It means more work for th. 
salesman, it means digging throug), 
old records and following throug! 
with customers to help them ge' 
specifications. But it all comes 
under the head of general good 
will building which will cement 
friendly relations with customers 
for years to come. 

Another job which some sales 
men are finding worth while is a 
study of warehoused merchandis: 
in their territories. Recently a 
Chicago salesman had a frantic 
call from one of his customers, who 
had a chance to obtain a large, 
highly profitable order, if he could 
make delivery in sixty days. Raw 
material deliveries were uncertain, 
with most mills offering nothing 
better than sixty days, and this 
customer needed at least forty-five 
days to produce the finished goods. 

When the salesman arrived hx 
told his customer to keep his shirt 
on for two days. Something might 
be found, he thought. Then he 
made a list of about fifteen cus- 
tomers who probably would have 
some of the needed raw material 
on hand. After many telephon« 
calls the salesman found enough 
raw material available to satisfy 
his customer. True, the material 
had to be purchased in small lots 
from many different sources, but it 
was better to do it that way than 
to lose the order. And the customer 
has a firm impression in his mind 
that here is a salesman who really 
knows his business. 

Conditions such as those now 
prevalent in many industries call 
for every ounce of ingenuity pos- 
sessed by a salesman. If he’s a 
small potato, it is sure to be evi- 
dent in the way he handles the cus- 
tomers who are: pressing for more 
deliveries. If he is executive caliber, 
he will make a record for himself 
in his competent handling of im- 
patient customers. 
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The “Freezing” 
Clause in Labor 
Contracts 


Continued from page 33) 


shop there is no dues collecting by 
union business agents, and that 
nuisance is saved. But there is a 
great danger of racketeers getting 
control of the union and using 
their power to shake down em- 
ployees. The record of organized 
labor in that direction is none too 
good, and it may be expected to 
srow worse as defense spending 
strengthens its position. 

But there is still another angle 
to this question of going all the 
way in granting a closed shop 
demand. It often happens that the 
employees are pretty well divided 
as to whether they want to pay 
union dues or not. The National 
Labor Relations Act does not re- 
quire that a worker be a union 
member in order to vote for the 
agent to represent him in collective 
bargaining. He may have voted for 
a certain union, and if the union 
succeeded in getting the pay in- 
crease promised, well and good. 
But if the union failed, then he 
would just worry along on his own. 
When the 100 per cent closed shop 
lands in the deal with both feet, as 
it did in the Ford case, it is reason- 
able to assume many Ford em- 
ployees did a good deal of private 
cussing. So the new relationship 
starts off on the wrong foot, and 
there are many in Detroit who are 
betting it won’t last. It may last 
for the duration of the emergency, 
but after that they expect a swing 
back to a company union. 

Regardless of all that, the freez- 
ing clause as used in the North 
American Aviation settlement is 
going to find its way into a lot of 
recommendations made by various 
federal agencies to settle labor dis- 
putes. It will be interesting to see 
how it works out. 
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* NATIONAL ee ge eoae ERRORS * 
Jmayve: 
5,000,000 MATHEMATICAL CALCULATIONS 
TO “BLUE PRINT”’ A LARGE TRANSPORT! 
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...and MARCHANT rolls out all the answers 
with top-speed and economy 


In aircraft factories as in all other de- 
fense industries, Marchant calculators 
are meeting every emergency in figure- 
work. No slow-downs! No bottle-necks! 
Marchant is always instantly ready to do 
any and every figure job— and do it 
easiest and fastest. 

Defense industries praise such work- 
speeding, error-preventing features as 
Marchant's Dials for All 3 Factors... 
Pre-Set Decimals ... One-Hand Key- 
board Control ... Simultaneous Multi- 
plication... and many other exclusive 
advantages. 

Marchant is the complete calculator 
—so simple to operate that even the 
“greenest” employee can use it—and 
so versatile that it can be kept busy alll 
the time. Check up on Marchant per- 
formance... now! 


MARCHANT aa 
 fuenifoeed (NCULATORS am 


Address 
City 








ye YEAp 





MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 











Why Are Employees Often Dissatisfied? 


(Continued from page 23) 


at one job and mentally and spir- 
itually living with another. Quite 
often, the job that represents to 
these employees the acme of enjoy- 
ment is beyond their achievement 
level. On the other hand, many who 
have an interest in and keenness 
about a different type of work are 
equal to the demands of the new 
job, or can meet the training and 
experience requirements needed for 
success in different work. 

In some companies this potential 
source of job dissatisfaction is 
realized by employment managers, 
and steps are taken to unearth the 
applicant’s interest patterns and 
long distance hopes to avoid start- 
ing him in a channel that be- 
comes increasingly distasteful with 
each day’s experience. It is realized 
that capacity for work is not a 
guarantee that the work will pro- 
vide satisfaction; the capacity 
must go hand-in-hand with inter- 
est, drive, and the possible reali- 
zation of values. 

In companies where poor atti- 
tudes are due to job misplacement 
or to job discontent, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of those em- 
ployees who are eager for different 
types of work are capable of being 
trained for the type of work in 
which they are interested. The 
other 50 per cent are still building 
castles in the air and have neither 
the interest nor the ability to meet 
the demands of the job; they have 
acquired an interest in the new 
type of work because of its glam- 
our, its ease, or the manner in 
which it seems to satisfy one minor 
aim that the present job lacks. An 
examination of the job demands 
and a matching of these with the 
capacities of the dissatisfied work- 
er usually serve to dispel the illu- 
sion and discontent and to enhance 
the feeling of contentment with the 
present job. 

(b) Lack of opportunity for ad- 


vancement. This source of discon- 
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tent is not an important factor in 
two types of companies, (1) where 
the majority of the employees are 
forty years old or older, (2) where 
job analyses and functional de- 
velopmental charts provide the 
basis on which an adequate train- 
ing and upgrading program rests. 
In companies where these have not 
been instituted and where there is a 
considerable percentage of em- 
ployees below age thirty-five, the 
percentage of discontent caused by 
this factor is relatively high. The 
most common form that the com- 
plaint takes is: 

“A person can’t get anywhere 
here.” 

“Where does this job lead to?” 

“What other jobs are there 
around here like this one?” 

“What type of preparation 
should a person undertake?” 

These questions indicate the 
value that an adequate promo- 
tional and training program may 
have for any company, and also 
the extent to which the more in- 
telligent employees are disturbed 
when no knowledge is given them 
of the next step in their ladder of 
progress. 

Many of those who express a 
desire for advancement to more 
responsible jobs are not equal to 
the job’s demands, but they must 
have objective proof of their limi- 
tations before they settle down to 
the level that their abilities war- 
rant. Many others have the neces- 
sary ability but are devoid of a 
sufficient sense of responsibility 
and are lacking those personality 
qualities that the advanced posi- 
tion demands. They should at least 
be shown the weaknesses that pre- 
vent their promotion. Many others 
have both the ability and the per- 
sonality qualities that the job de- 
mands and are willing to undertake 
the training and developmental 
program that will fit them for the 
job. 


The importance of this factor iy, 
the lives of the younger employees 
cannot be overestimated. In thr 
separate studies that have bee, 
conducted recently, a chance fo; 
promotion was placed before ai 
other factors when consideriny 
place of employment. Such factors 
as surroundings, rate of pay, 
chance to use one’s ideas, steady 
work, and working time were «| 
put in a subordinate place in com- 
parison with that one wish, a 
chance to get on. The situation |; 
quite different with the older e: 
ployees; the same studies showe:| 
their keenest desire to be that of 
security. In comparison with thai, 
such other factors as high pay, 
companions, health conditions, vi- 
cation plans, and even a good boss 
were of secondary importance. The 
situation is different from either 
of the others when the desires of 
women workers are considered: 
they want the chance for steady 
work and for good working com- 
panions above all. 

If modern research work has 
driven home any one thing more 
than others, it is this: Industria! 
relations activities must be related 
to predominant desires of the em- 
ployees and must be adjusted to 
meet these desires instead of regu- 
lated in terms of the pet hunches 
of a paternalistic executive. 

(c) Personal problems. The ex- 
tent to which these affect company 
morale and production level is just 
being recognized by management. 
To avoid admitting employees to 
the organization some companics 
have adopted various devices, such 
as the following: 

Complete inquiry into appli- 
cant’s personal history and social 
relations. 

Making use of exhaustive per- 
sonality tests. 

Reports by investigators on the 
social and home relations of ap- 
plicants. 
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The extent to which any of these 
devices are reliable and justified is 
inknown. They certainly fall down 
if the inquiry stops at the em- 
ployment office. Many of the most 
serious personal problems are 
hrust on a person, and have no 
relation to his level of emotional 
balance or degree of moral in- 
tegrity. Some of them are the 
product of unfortunate experi- 
ces; others are due to the irre- 
sponsible behavior of dependents ; 
and many others are due to 
crushed ambitions, disappoint- 
nents, bereavements, unrelieved 
emotional tensions, and the domi- 
neering or unduly subservient at- 
titude of those in whom the person 
is interested. The percentage of 
employees whose attitude is poor 
because of these factors varies 
from time to time and from com- 
pany to company. What is respon- 
sible for the company variation is 
undetermined; some attribute it 
to the sympathetic nature of an 
employment manager, others blame 
it on worries that are caused by 
current conditions, and _ others 
blame it on the pace which the 
modern employee has to keep. Re- 
gardless of the cause, the fact of 
its presence as a force that dis- 
turbs morale cannot be ignored. 
To what extent management can 
do anything about the situation 
depends on the interest that it can 
take in the welfare of individual 
employees and the accessibility of 
those who are skilled in handling 
such problems. Psychiatric service 
to industry, under the direction of 
management, is offered by a few 
organizations, but is the distant 
dream of many others. 

We have just begun to recognize 
the importance of attitudes in de- 
termining production level; no one 
has the royal road to the correc- 
tion of improper attitudes or to 
the establishment of proper ones. 
Prescriptions are the result of 
much experimentation, and we are 
still in the experimental period. 
Progress is being made, however, 
and with every attitude study that 
is conducted knowledge is being 
gained. 
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TAKE STEPS TO GUARD YOUR “Customer Good Will” 
WITH HALVORSEN GENUINE LEATHER GIFTS jon 25c¢ & $25 
NEW CATALOG Is jusT A 


Genuine leather gifts by HALVORSEN MA 
hove been traditionally popular for over 

















© quorter of o century. In this porode 
of top numbers you will find rore 
bargains yet very ottractive ond pop 
vlor items for your Customer Christmas 
gift list, conventions, premiums, etc 
December 1st delivery orders are being 
placed now 





BILLFOLDS 


if you know leather, you 





know that this 1s a bargain 
PLAYING CARDS 

Gilt edge in genuine Cowhide 
case. Distinctively new and col- 


in top grain brown Cow- 
hide. Has all the pockets 
ond compartments neces- 
sory. Price only 50c each 
or $50.00 per hundred 


orful. Imagine o price os low as 
POCKET MEMOS 5) 56 cach or $150.00 per 100. 
Another genuine, assorted 


colors, Cowhide item. A SAMPLE ASSORTMENTS. Selection is cosy. All five 


very big show at a very items shown sent postpaid for $5.25 together with prices 
smoll wholesale price — 








SLIPPERS 
Pullman or folding va- 
riety — © most remark 
able valve at 75¢ each 
or $75 per hundred 


. on quantities desired or, specify items yo U rT 
is. auth or S08 doe Pp y you wont. District 


hundred. 23K Gold “Ads” 
$2.50 per 100 extra 





representative will coll or we handle direct as you request 
Write today 


BILLFOLD-PASS CASE 
The famous HALVORFOLD, in use 


by mitions of Americe's business FAL VORSEN 605 w. wasnincton sivo., ow. 3 CHICAGO, ILL. 


fraternal ond railroad men. From 
The Man Whe Spent a Lifations Studying Leather 


250 “BELL RINGING” 
SALES LETTERS 


Arranged in Loose- Leaf Binder 











HE best letters used by more 

than thirteen hundred repre- | 
sentative companies over a period | 
of fifteen years. Most of them 
have been included in the Dart- | 
nell Collection of Best Letters 
(an annual feature of Dartnell 
Service) so they truly represent 
the cream of more than nine thou- 
sand letters submitted. 

On the bottom of most of the 
letters we have printed essential 
information as to how they were 
used, and the results produced. 
There are also a number of sheets | 
giving suggestive uses for sales | 
letters, follow-up plans, stunt | 
letters, ete. | 

| 
| 





These letters will be useful to all 
sales and advertising executives 
in suggesting ideas which they 
can adapt to their own require- 
ments, and in giving them ex- 
perience which will help them in 
making their efforts more pro- 
ductive and fruitful. Letters are 
arranged in binder as follows: 


File 1. General Sales Letters 
File 2. Follow-up Campaigns 
File 3. Advance Letters 
File 4. Letterhead Ideas 
File 5. Letters to Salesmen 
File 6. Miscellaneous Letters 


The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under bed guides in 
a special 81% x 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the exhibits and 
permits showing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 


Price, $5.00 Complete with Binder 


Sent on approval to Business Executives——C. O. D. 
to others 


DartTNELL CorPORATION 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 

Sirs—Send on approval your Portfolio of 250 “Bell Ringing” Sales Letters 
at special $5.00 price. (2% Illinois Sales Tax added when applicable.) 
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Danger Signals in Hiring Salesmen 


(Continued from page 21) 


jobs. These reasons often sound 
so plausible that many a sales 
manager hires them. 

Except for vacation jobs, the 
young man with more than five 
previous jobs has already estab- 
lished a habit he may never break 
—quitting when the first cloud 
rises on his job horizon. 

4. Men who have left previous 
jobs because of lay-off, force re- 
duced, merger, business slump, job 
discontinued. Many applicants 
think that any of these reasons 
are excellent ones for being out of 
work. Actually they may be tell- 
tale evidences of weaknesses. Good 
men do not usually lose jobs be- 
cause of mergers, slumps, tempo- 
rary lay-offs. At these times the 
weaker men are eliminated, and to 
hire such men is merely to pick up 
the human material which some 
other company has discarded. 

5. Men whose wives or immedi- 
ate families are not 100 per cent 
behind them in their desire for the 
job. It is better to find out before 
hand than later that a man’s wife 
simply can’t bear to have her hus- 
band away most of the time. If 
she does object he finds a thousand 
excuses to stay home more than is 
good for his job. Also, they find 
out in this way whether a man’s 
wife is willing to move to his new 
headquarters town. Many wives 
object to leaving their families and 
established contacts and friends. 

6. Men who have domestic diffi- 
culties, e.g., separated or divorced. 
Of course, there are divorced men 
who are excellent sales material. 
But when a man is paying alimony 
or separation allowances, he fre- 
quently has too many worries to 
permit him to think constructively 
about his job. 

7. Men about whom there is 
some question as to their physical 
fitness. Just because a man looks 
healthy and strong to a layman is 
no sign a doctor’s examination may 
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not turn up some condition which 
will be a severe handicap to suc- 
cess. Get a physical examination 
on every applicant and follow the 
doctor’s advice. 

Men who have been il several 
times for a month or more, in the 
last several years. Who wants a 
salesman out of his territory a 
month or more every year while he 
stays home or is in a hospital ill? 
This may sound hard and cruel, 
but a man who can’t keep well is a 
costly luxury on any sales force. 

8. Men whose salaries, in previ- 
ous jobs, were more than 50 per 
cent higher than our beginning sal- 
ary. There are men who can accept 
a big salary reduction, reduce ex- 
penses, start over again, live within 
their means, and make a “go” of 
a new job which pays much less, 
particularly if there is a chance to 
regain their former level within a 
reasonable period of time, but they 
are few and far between. Most of 
them will feel they are too good 
for the job, will complain and fret 
and feel sorry for themselves, 
after they have been on the job 
awhile, even though they were 
glad to get the job. 

9. Men who have heavy financial 
responsibilities to their families 
over ordinary living expenses, or 
who are in debt. Some sales man- 
agers take the attitude that it is 
none of their business what a man’s 
responsibilities are. Nor do they 
attempt to “pry” into a man’s per- 
sonal affairs. But men who have 
too heavy a drain on their earnings 
are very doubtful assets in a sales 
department. For example, a man 
may carry much more life insur- 
ance than a beginning salary could 
reasonably justify. 

10. Men who have gone to 
college more than three years, but 
did not graduate. Here is one which 
most sales managers could easily 
overlook on the grounds that any 
college education is better than 


none. But the fellow who goes mo, 
than three years without gradua‘ 
ing often just isn’t a “finisher.” 
He starts well but never gets |. 
the finish line. And one thing 
salesman must do is “close.” No: 
can a good salesman ever be ma: 
of a “quitter.” 

11. Men who have “reforme 
whether in regard to financial ma 
ters or in habits such as drinkin, 
The way to judge this question 
this. How many men whom yu 
knew in their early twenties ev: 
changed much or “reformed” : 
Weren’t the habitual drunks, bo 
rowers, cheats, and spendthrifts « 
your college acquaintances tl] 
same fellows who continued the: 
habits through middle age? Ho 
many such men have jyou ev 
known who really reformed? 0} 
course, you can think of a coup): 
of examples, but they are probab)\ 
exceptions. Run a sales depari 
ment, not a reform school. 

This particular company, whic 
developed this list of danger sig 
nals, avoids hiring men for certain 
higher type sales jobs, ove: 
twenty-seven years old, as well as 
applicants who were not active oi 
the college campus, and applicants 
whose college grades were below 
average. The company uses mental! 
tests and eliminates all applicants 
whose mental alertness scores ar 
below a certain figure. The com 
pany also avoids men with no lif 
insurance for certain jobs. 

For each applicant there is a 
booklet describing the sales work 
the man is to do, the requirements 
of the job, and the part of th 
salesman’s wife. It is required that 
the wife read the booklet and ap 
prove the job before he is hired 

No, the plan doesn’t work per 
fectly. Remember we are dealing 
with the human equation and no 
plan can be devised that will pre 
vent an occasional moron getting 
on the pay roll. 
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A Business Man Tries His Hand at Housekeeping 


‘ontinued from page 17) 


ind are amazed that they are so 
inexpensive. 

I was pleased and surprised by 
he inexpensiveness of the kitchen 
utensils. Since a good bread knife 
can be bought for $1.50, an alumi- 
um saucepan for a quarter, and 
« tin pie pan for a nickel, I won- 
dered why so many households 
continue to use dull bread knives, 
dented and loose-handled sauce- 
pans, and black, uneven pie pans. 

I put my question to the man- 
ager of a variety store which sells 
a handsome cake-beating spoon for 
a quarter. He told me he recently 
helped to put a Sunday supper to- 
gether at the home of a friend. 
The largest spoon in the kitchen 
was just a little larger than a 
dessert spoon. With this utensil 
his hostess was beating a cake 
batter in a bowl that was 12 inches 
in diameter and 8 inches deep. 

The manager says he has seen 
a heavy cast-iron griddle, with a 
broken handle, that had been in use 
in the same family for fifty years. 
It was nearly impossible to lift 
without blistering the hand and 
with the short leverage the muscle- 
strain was severe. 

Why use a bent tin measuring 
cup with a loose handle when a 
new efficient glass cup can be 
bought for a dime? Multiply these 
examples by a thousand and then 
continue with this dissertation. 

The reason for these costly and 
stupid economies, in my opinion, is 
as follows: 

The husband is consulted only 
when major expenditures are made, 
which include the purchase of a 
house, a stove, refrigerator, fur- 
nace, and furnishings. These are 
usually bought on installments. 

The everlasting difficulty of 
meeting the payments out of an 
inadequate income makes the sub- 
‘ect of household goods a pain in 

ae neck to the husband. If the 
imily is behind in payments on the 
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new refrigerator, he blows up when 
he walks into the kitchen and sees 
a shining pie pan, even though it 
only cost 5 cents. 

Consequently, the wife is afraid 
to spend anything for dish cloths, 
towels, knives, bottle openers, can 
openers, or even protective gloves 
to handle hot utensils. She blisters 
her hands in trying to get a few 
more years of wear out of a broken 
bean pot, and spends enough at the 
doctor’s and druggist’s to buy a 
dozen bean pots and maybe a whole 
new set of enamel ware. 

Another factor contributing to 
inefficiency in the kitchen is elusive. 

Modern business is conducted in 
two ways. Under one system the 
manufacturer brings out something 
as novel, useful, and beautiful as 
Pyrex, aluminum, or stainless steel. 
The designs are functional and the 
superiority of the new ware over 
the old is tremendous. The origi- 
nator presents them to the huge 
market of housewives in a broad 
advertising campaign. He puts a 
price on the items that will cover 
this campaign of advertising, pro- 
motion, and distribution. It is ex- 
pensive, of course, to put a new 
item on the market. By every rule 
of economics and business the wide 
spread between cost of manufac- 
ture and selling price is justified. 

Under the stimulant of adver- 
tising, display, and profitable sales 
effort, the items are sold to a small 
minority. The relatively high price 
keeps the goods out of the reach 
of millions of other families which 
have already obligated themselves 
to buy $175 refrigerators, $150 
stoves, and $400 furnaces. 

One day the manufacturer of 
the modern kitchen ware gets out 
his pencil and calculates what his 
volume of business and costs might 
be if he cut the price drastically, 
installed mass production methods, 
and eliminated advertising and in- 
tensive salesmanship. He goes to 


the buyers of the variety stores 
and asks them how many glass 
cooking they would 
order and sell if he priced what 
heretofore has been a 50-cent ar- 
ticle at 15 cents. He books an 
enormous order. Immediately the 
item goes on the tables of 10,000 
Woolworth, Kresge, and Grant 
stores. Compared with former 
totals, the sales are tremendous. 

But a strange sequence follows. 

Thereafter, the higher-priced 
stores, where the women of higher 
incomes shop, refuse to handle the 
goods. Their services require a 
price that makes the handling of 
a 15-cent item unprofitable. They 
won’t advertise the cheaper item, 
even if stocked, in the local news- 
papers. The variety stores do little 
or no advertising. Hence the wom- 
en must find these useful and time- 
saving bargains by wandering 
through the aisles of the mass- 
selling stores, where delivery and 
credit are refused. They must per- 
ceive the merit of the items by use 
of their own senses and _intelli- 
gence, and, most of all, they must 
pay for them in cash and lug them 
home. Where’s the woman who will 
be seen downtown with a package? 

It is a pitiful fact that the in- 
expensive items are now bought in 
a tenth of the volume that they 
should be. Instead the family’s in- 
come is drained off in the purchase 
of big items which cost $20 to 
manufacture and sell for $150. 
Meanwhile, a refrigerator gleams 
in one corner of the kitchen while 
the housewife knicks her fingers 
and wastes half of every potato in 
the attempt to get service out of 
a paring knife that cost a dime 
when it was purchased in 1915. At 
the end of the day she restores her 
hands to promised loveliness by 
drenching them in a nickel’s worth 
of Jergens lotion which is so se- 
ductively advertised on Sunday by 
Walter Winchell. 


containers 
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Training Pians to Open Manpower Bottlenecks 


(Continued from page 11) 


to draft headquarters with a com- 
plete explanation covering just 
who will be needed in the future. 
Already Chicago school heads have 
requested that student engineers 
and doctors be deferred; and 
manufacturers have asked the de- 
ferment of the skilled unemployed. 
The results have not been all one 
would like, but there has been a 
noticeable improvement. 

Much has been written recently 
about upgrading labor. In reality 
this is just another word for pro- 
moting men within your plant to 
jobs that require more and more 
skill with each promotion. The first 
step in upgrading personnel, says 
the OPM, should be to analyze 
every job requiring a skilled oper- 
ator to see if it can’t be broken 
down into a series of simple semi- 


skilled jobs. 


Such a program was _ success- 
fully carried out by the govern- 
ment’s Frankford Arsenal in Phila- 
delphia. Before the defense pro- 
gram, and before bomb sight lens 
grinders were so scarce, each work- 
er produced an entire lens, starting 
with a raw piece of glass. Now the 
work has been broken down into 
twenty different operations, each 
one simple in itself. Apprentices, 
after a little training, are put to 
work doing just one of these oper- 
ations. Upgrading is accomplished 
by shifting a man from operation 
to operation until he has learned 
all twenty operations. Then he is 
an accomplished lens grinder and, 
in addition, has been producing 
while learning. The process is com- 
pleted when he is promoted to a 
higher job. 


As a means of preventing over- 


expansion in both equipment an 
personnel, many business men hay 
turned to subcontracting ‘for th 
first time. One manufacturer o 
aviation engine starters save. 
thousands of dollars by subcon 
tracting with an outboard moto: 
manufacturer for the production o! 
gears. The outboard motor manu 
facturer found the job easy to 
handle because this firm regular], 
turned out hundreds of simila: 
gears daily. 

In York, Pennsylvania, a city of 
55,000, several manufacturers 
pooled their resources to fill gov 
ernment contracts. Each manufac 
turer, by handling the job fo: 
which he was best equipped, man 
aged to share in a huge govern 
ment order ; otherwise, defense con 
tracts in York would have been 
few and far between. 





Is Capitalism Really 


(Continued from page 14) 


amount of previous nationaliza- 
tion had been actually corrected, 
nor in Britain in the thirties. As 
to this country—how much of the 
New Deal accomplishments in the 
field of substituting administration 
for business is likely to be per- 
manent ? 

The mechanism of Mr. Burn- 
ham’s managerial revolution is es- 
sentially a political rather than 
economic construction. It will op- 
erate, if at all, not because the 
change brings about greater eco- 
nomic results, or because it has 
ethical merits, but because the 
stronger dominates and “exploits” 
the weaker (ch. X and XI). 

However, the political mind of 
the author competes in naivety 
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on Its Way to the Junk Pile? 


with its economic wishfulness. He 
assumes that the mere managerial 
position and the economic power it 
implies will determine automati- 
cally the social and political pre- 
dominance of the managers. Of 
course, this would not be the case 
in a democracy with power dele- 
gation by popular vote, and in- 
deed, Mr. Burnham is none too op- 
timistic about the survival of de- 
mocracy. It does not take much 
insight into present-day politics 
to realize that under whatever 
constitutional system, the actual 
power is more likely to be in the 
hands of politicians or bureaucrats 
—or of “political bureaucrats”— 
than in those of business managers. 

The elimination of the capital- 


ists would not change the balanc: 
of forces in favor of the managers 
On the contrary, they would los 
the support of the (extinguished ) 
capitalists and would be faced with 
an administrative set-up which has 
no respect for vested rights. Why 
should the same politicians in 
Utopia, who ruthlessly abolish: 
legal property rights, stop at th: 
extra-legal claims for dominanc 
put in by the managers? The dis 
tasteful experience of the busines 
men in Italy and Germany, who 
financed the totalitarian mové 
ments and helpéd their rise t: 
power, ought to be a lesson. I: 
ought to show that the machin 
managers would be displaced b 
“machine” politicians. 
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Here in this comfortably appointed auditorium, customers may 
read magazines while waiting for their new Pontiacs to be delivered 


Pontiac’s Retail Factory Customers Enjoy 


Improved Service and Convenience 


tion are given to customers. 

Many people buy cars this 
way and save enough in freight, 
if they live far from the fac- 
tory, to pay for their vacation 


This year some 10,000 cus- 
tomers will take delivery on 
Pontiacs from the Pontiac fac- 
tory, and to accommodate these 
retail factory customers, a new 
delivery terminal has just been 
opened. It is built around a 
57,000 square foot delivery ga- 
rage adjacent to the administra- 
tion buildings. 

A station wagon meets trains 
and takes people to the adminis- 
tration building in which is a 
customers’ auditorium complete 
with leather chairs, rest rooms, 
magazines, and other accom- 
modations for the factory 
guests awaiting arrival of their 
new cars. After registering and 
giving the order for his new 
car the customer waits in the 
auditorium until his name is 
called on the loud speaker. 

Porters take care of luggage, 
carry it to the garage, and 
store it in the customer’s lug- 
gage compartment ready for 
traveling. When the customer 
first sees his car, license plates 
for his own state have already 
been attached; in fact, the car 
is all ready to drive out of the 
garage. Road maps and up-to- 
the-minute detour information 
which is furnished daily by the 
American Automobile Associa- 
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trips. In addition to this, 
Pontiac points out that by de- 
livering 10,000 cars at the fac- 
tory, 2,500 box cars—counting 
4 automobiles to a car—will be 
freed this year for other pur- 
poses. 


Foremen Honor 
Management 
At Dinner 


Instead of the usual party 
which the company gives for 
employees, early this year the 
Foremen’s Club of the Lino- 
type Company turned the tables 
and staged a dinner for the di- 
rectors and officers of the com- 
pany in Brooklyn, thus demon- 
strating the cordial relationship 
between the management and 
its employees. Defense work 
being done by the company was 
the main subject of discussion 
at the dinner. 


Complete Shut-Down Gives Wholesaler’s 
Employees Chance to Vacation Together 


For the third year, Walther 
Bros. Company, New Orleans 
wholesale house, will close for 
one week (August 15 to 25) so 
that all employees can have 
their vacations at the same 
time. C. C. Walther, general 
sales manager, says that this 
plan enables employees who so 
desire to take vacations to- 
gether, which was formerly im- 
possible under the staggered 
vacation plan, for there were 
almost always some employees 
of a group whom the company 
did not feel it could spare. 
Then, too, all employees come 
back to work at the same time 
rested and refreshed, and they 
have been relieved of doing 
extra work during the hot sum- 
mer months while other employ- 
ees are away. Both years em- 
ployees have been enthusiastic 
about the plan. 

The first year this plan was 
put into effect, 1939, the com- 
pany announced the plan in a 


special bulletin to its dealers 
and requested that they place 
orders ahead of time for the 
week the company would be 
closed. Results showed an in- 
crease of 82 per cent in sales 
over the 1938 volume for Au- 
gust, and in 1940 an additional 
12 per cent increase in business 
for the month over 1939 was 
experienced. The plan was pro- 
moted vigorously, so that deal- 
ers would not be caught short. 

The company arranged with 
suppliers for additional stocks 
to be on hand just before the 
vacation week so that all orders 
could be filled. Suppliers are 
also asked to refrain from ship- 
ping anything to the company 
during this week. However, this 
year, Mr. Walther says, officials 
of the company are keeping 
their “fingers crossed” in re- 
gard to being able to obtain 
advance shipments, due to the 
difficulty in obtaining some 
products. 


GE Increases Education Loan Fund 
For Employees and Sons 


So that more employees can 
be aided in their educational 
ambitions, General Electric 
Company has just announced a 
new education loan plan. Under 
the old Employees Education 
Plan, a fund with a principal 
of $27,021.24 was provided, but 
now an additional $119,269.82 
has been turned over to the 
new trust by the trustees of the 
GE Employees Unemployment 
Pension Plan. Because of the 
larger income from this new 
fund of approximately $145,000, 
more employees will be helped. 
Also, this year, the date for 
filing loan applications has been 
extended to August 1. 

The General Electric Educa- 
tional Loan Fund was founded 
in 1927, and since that time 
loans amounting to $42,492 have 
been made to 85. students, 
studying in 48 different institu- 
tions. Loans are made to GE 


employees and their sons, and 
are awarded for one academic 
year at a time. Assistance is 
given for schooling only of a 
collegiate grade, and there are 
no restrictions as to the college 
or university which the bor- 
rower may wish to attend, pro- 
vided, in the opinion of the 
GE Education Committee, his 
choice is well suited to the 
course he wishes to take. 

Recipients of loans are ex- 
pected to start repaying them 
as soon after completing or 
terminating their education as 
they obtain employment. 

In addition to this Employees’ 
Education Plan, GE maintains 
the Gerard Swope Loan Fund 
and the Charles P. Steinmetz 
Memorial Scholarships at Union 
College, Schenectady. Candi- 
dates for both of these bene- 
fits are nominated by General 
Electric. 
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How Industry Aids 
The Red Cross 


Meredith Publishing 
Company 

When Dorothy Lewis, of the 
Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, found out 
that the Red Cross will furnish 
yarn for knitting for British 
relief, an announcement ap- 
peared in the weekly Meredith 
Imprint giving the address of 
the Des Moines Red Cross 
workroom and the hours it is 
open each day, and the sugges- 
tion followed that if enough 
employees were interested, a 
knitting club could be formed. 

Miss Lewis is now at the 
head of a sizable Meredith proj- 
ect. As a result of the an- 
nouncement volunteers began to 
present themselves to the per- 
sonnel department—too many 
to form an organized club. But 
the girls came in at noon for 
instructions from the more ex- 
perienced knitters of the com- 
pany, and it wasn’t long before 
125 girls were busy working at 
noon and in their spare time on 
various size sweaters and small 
boys’ suits to be sent to Brit- 
ain. By the latter part of June 
ninety-six sweaters had been 
finished and turned in. 


Commonwealth Edison 
Company 

While the Meredith work is 
done in cooperation with the 
Des Moines local chapter of the 
Red Cross, a separate Red 
Cross unit has been established 
at the Commonwealth Edison 
Company in Chicago. The Edi- 
son Red Cross unit in July 
held an exhibit of articles made 
by its members in observance 
of its first anniversary. 

The unit was one of the first 
industrial Red Cross groups to 
be formed in Chicago, and has 
more than 350 members. Theda 
Herr, chairman of the unit, 
estimates the girls have put 
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in more than 16,000 hours of 
evening and noon hour work. 
Girls furnish the time, the Red 
Cross furnishes the materials, 
and the company has furnished 
office space to carry on the 
work, as well as portable elec- 
tric sewing machines. 

Five hundred knitted articles, 
450 hospital garments, 2,900 
layette pieces, and 140 other 
items of clothing, in addition to 
more than 15,000 surgical dress- 
ings and bandages made in the 
last two months, have been 
turned out by the Edison unit. 
Clothing and knitted garments 
go to the British, but our own 
Army receives the surgical 
dressings and bandages. 

One woman, Mrs. Ina Ken- 
yon, recently retired from ac- 
tive service with Common- 


Left: Meredith girls knitting 
sweaters for Britain. Below: 
An Edison volunteer Red Cross 
worker completes a_ hospital 
garment. In front of the sew- 
ing machine are seen other 
finished pieces completed by the 
unit. The crosses on the head 
veils represent 40 hours of time 
put in on Red Cross work. Pins 
signify 144 hours’ labor. 


wealth Edison, has accumulated 
more than 1,000 hours of Red 
Cross work to her credit. All 
work is accounted for in hours, 
and the main Red Cross or- 
ganization credits both the 
chapter and the individual for 
work done. 

Some of the finished gar- 
ments made by the Edison unit 
are seen in the picture. Gladys 
Nowak has just finished a hos- 
pital garment, as Mrs. Charles 
Krutckoff, a member of the 
Chicago administration com- 
mittee, and Miss Herr watch. 


New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
Another field of Red Cross 
endeavor is first aid. Recently 
this company completed ar- 
rangements with the Red Cross 


for use by the company of 
special edition of the Red Cr 
First Aid Text Book. This wi 
replace the Bell System Fi: 
Aid and Health Text Book 
sued in 1927. Under the agr 
ment Bell System first aid 
structors and supervising 
structors will be trained 
certified on a basis which gi 
them a comparable standing 
the first aid training field 
that enjoyed by members of { 
Red Cross staff. 

Certificates will be iss 
upon completion of the traini 
course and will expire after { 
years, just as Red Cross « 
tificates do. New ones will 
issued when a Bell emplo 
qualifies by completing an 
vanced or review course. 


Draftees to Get 
Vacation Pay 
Just the Same 


Recently Alexander Smith 
and Sons Carpet Company 
nounced that all employees 
serving in the armed forces 
under the Selective Service Act 
will receive vacation pay of one 
week’s salary or wages, just the 
same as active employees of the 
company. More than one hun 
dred Smith employees are now 
in army camps. 

Announcement was made in 
the Yonkers Home News, and 
all those eligible who do not 
receive their bonuses were re- 
quested to communicate with 
the company. 

The Home News is a free 
weekly newspaper sent to all 
Yonkers, New York, men in the 
service, and is published by the 
Alexander Smith Memorial 
Foundation. 


Employees Given 
Free Medical 
Advice 


For the benefit of the em- 
ployees of the Chicago Tribune, 
a medical counselor service was 
set up in January 1939. Any 
employee can take his medical 
and health problems and those 
of his family to Dr. Fred Fitz 
for advice involving selection of 
doctors, hospitals, ete. Since 
this free service was inaugu- 
rated employees have consulted 
it more than 2,500 times, and 
many health problems and con- 
ditions have been solved and 
remedied. 
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Speaker System Used in Factory 
Accident Prevention Drive 


After having won The United 
States Rubber Company cash 
award for its good safety rec- 
ord during 1938, the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, Naugatuck, 
Coniecticut, made a poor show- 
ing during 1939. Realizing that 
many of the accidents in that 
year were due to carelessness, 
lack of precaution, and poor 
judement, the management 
took some of the 1938 prize 
money, added more to it, and 
inst: lled a loud speaker system 
to carry on an accident pre- 
vention campaign. 

The amplifying and micro- 
phone equipment is in the office 
building and there are three 
loud speakers placed through- 
out the plant. At first, broad- 
casts were featured as the men 
changed shifts and prepared to 
leave their work. At present 
broadcasts are staged three 
times a week and on special 
occasions. 

Broadeasts 


include news, 


company activities, recorded 
music, and talks on safety. One 
aim is to get in as many names 
as possible so that the talks 
have plenty of interest for all 
workers. During February, 
when safety shoe month was 
celebrated, a loud speaker was 
put over the bulletin board at 
the gatehouse where data on 
foot injuries were featured. 

By this amplifying system, 
the company is thus urging 
workmen to use precaution and 
to think about preventing acci- 
dents. 

In the Newark, New Jersey, 
plant of Westinghouse Manu- 
facturing and Electric Com- 
pany, a loud speaker system is 
employed to play music during 
overtime hours and for a half 
hour in the morning and after- 
noon. This plan has been found 
effective in reducing nervous 
tension and fatigue and pre- 
venting resultant accidents 
among the 1,500 employees. 


York Ice Machinery and Navy 
Cooperate in Training Sailors 


Forty-five chief machinist’s 
mates and machinist’s mates 
of the Navy will be enrolled 
in a training school conducted 
by the York Ice Machinery 
Corporation in the next two 
months. The Navy considers it 
necessary for its men to receive 
specialized training in the field 
of air-conditioning, and so has 
arranged with this company for 
a course of instruction in the 
operation and maintenance of 
air-conditioning and refrigerat- 
ing equipment. 

Three groups of fifteen men 
each will be trained. The first 


group reported for training 
July 7; the second will begin 
August 18; and the last class 
will start September 29. Courses 
will be six weeks in length. 
Upon completion of the course, 
the men will be assigned to 
naval bases or auxiliary vessels 
in the Pacific, Atlantic, and 
Asiatic fleets, where they can, 
in turn, teach their knowledge 
of marine air-conditioning and 
refrigerating equipment to the 
actual ships’ operating crews. 
A laboratory has been spe- 
cially built at the York plant 
for use in the York-Navy school. 


Here are officers and York officials and instructors in the labora- 
tory built specially for use in the York-Navy school curriculum 
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Holley Motor Company i 10 pay their meage r part in this great universe 
of democratic people. We are gf tg proud that our establishment hes built © repue 
tation of such dependable service akd fat: tradi 9 to moke va tares necessary. 
We know that only the best trades on good i cellent service will enable 
us to keep this high standard of dc a He ley Motor r Company is your es- 
tabli shment, built for your canvenience and safet nding for automobiles 
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service, expert workmanship, roo go od th ades Ho 
service department in East Texas, For any and all po 


complete automotive and 


¢y Motor Company has the most 


your automobile needs, see Holley Motor Company. 


TYLER, Lae, TEXAS, 





This is one of a series of six advertisements in which the Holley 
Motor Company emphasized its contribution to community welfare 


Motor Company Tells the Community 
About Its Expenditures 


By using local expenditures 
as a basic advertising theme, 
the Holley Motor Company, 
Tyler, Texas, emphasized, in- 
directly but forcibly, the value 
of the firm to the city and to 
local business in general, there- 
by creating a great deal of lo- 
cal comment and good-will, ac- 
cording to Claude Holley, presi- 
dent of the company. 

There were six advertise- 
ments, all strictly institutional 
in appeal. Each was designed 
to impress some specific local 
group and the public generally 
with the importance of the 
motor company in contributing 
to local business and the build- 
ing of the city. 

One advertisernent, for ex- 
ample, showed that the com- 
pany spent $2,047.60 last year 
with the telephone company— 
$14,333.20 in the past seven 
years. A line of text stated, 
“86 calls to Prime Minister 
Churchill could be made with 
Holley’s annual telephone bill.” 
The company and its employees 
spent $4,267 last year with the 


telephone company—enough to 
pay 819 resident telephone bills, 
the copy reported. Further text 
then stressed the reliable serv- 
ice rendered by the telephone 
company, its vital importance 
to the community. 

Another advertisement of the 
series pointed out that the 
motor company paid taxes last 
year in the amount of $20,- 
442.15. Text broke down this 
total into federal, state, county, 
city, and school taxes. Further 
copy stressed the company’s ap- 
preciation for business that 
made it possible to pay these 
taxes and tied that up with its 
merchandise and its merchan- 
dising plan. 

Another advertisement fea- 
tured the railroads and how 
much the company paid in 
freight last year; another 
showed how much money the 
company and its employees 
spent locally, with local insti- 
tutions and merchants, during 
the year, and still another fea- 
tured the amount paid the 
local utilities. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





1. Mail Slot for After- 
Hours Orders 


SITUATED in the world-famed Palmer 
House, with entrances on State Street 
and from the Palmer House Arcade, 
C. D. Peacock, Inc., Chicago’s best-known 
jeweler, has for two years maintained a 
mail slot in the door of the entrance 
from the Arcade. It was originally in- 
stalled to enable guests of the Palmer 
House and window shoppers after store 
hours to place orders. The mail slot is 
seen in the center of the picture, which 
shows the instructions given to after- 
hours customers. The company reports 
that about a dozen orders and requests 
for information are received each week 
in this way, and it considers this slot 
quite profitable. 

The idea, originally used by banks to 
take care of late deposits, could be used 
profitably by any store maintaining a 
window display on which prices are 
marked. Requests for prices on unmarked 
merchandise could also be obtained in 
this way. Many people with money to 
spend see things in windows they would 
buy, if they could buy them right then; 
they later forget about the article or 
lose interest in it by the time the store 
is open and they can buy it over the 
counter. By making it possible to order 
goods when the store is closed, Peacock’s 
has obtained considerable extra business. 
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2. Casting Bureau Methods 
Used in Hiring 


USING methods comparable to the cast- 
ing bureaus of the film industry helps 
materially in the personnel work of the 
average business house, it is shown in the 
experience of Frederick and Nelson, 
Seattle department store. 

The central employee visible record 
card used here not only lists the usual 
data about an employee, but also the 
other work she is qualified to do in addi- 
tion to her regular work. This is data 
highly important as a work peak occurs 
in one phase of the business, the while 
another is experiencing a seasonal valley. 
Hiring of the additional people may be 
often accomplished by transferring from 
another department for the duration of 
the peak. And, of course, extra-depart- 
mental experience and _ qualifications 
figure importantly in determining pro- 
motions, transfers, etc. 

The number and name of the em- 
ployee, together with a listing of de- 
partments (indicated by numbers), ap- 
pear in the visible portion of the card 
when in the file, and the knowledge of 
departmental experience is indicated by 
marking the number with a red check. 
When the card is flipped over, the line 
of additional departmental numbers is 
at the top of the card, and the depart- 
ments in which the employee has had ex- 
perience duly indicated by the red check. 

If additional persons are required for 
a given department, a glance at the files 
will indicate experienced people available. 


3. Ships Pottery in Bulk 
To Cut Costs 


SHIPPING 60,000 pieces of colored pot- 
tery in straw with only the truck bed 
as the container may sound like play- 
ing right into the hands of a heavy 
breakage bill. The entire load, however, 
comes through intact to Chicago’s Mar- 
shall Field and Company, and expedites 
movement of merchandise from manufac- 
turer to customer by several days and 
reduces handling time and costs at both 
ends of the shipment. 

At Field’s as many as fifteen bulk 
loads of colored chinaware, ranging 
from 35,000 to 60,000 pieces to a load, 
are received in the course of a year. It 


has been found that shipping these iteims 
in cases, barrels, casks, and _ baskets 
slows up movement at both ends, an 
portant consideration when time is a! a 
premium. If packed in individual cir- 
tons, an order of 60,000 pieces might re- 
quire 150 cases, part reaching Field’s one 
day, part the next, and part on a third 
day. Or the manufacturer might wait 
until the entire order was packed for 
shipment, involving a delay of two or 
three days before any of the merchan- 
dise is received. 

By packing directly into the trucks, 
Field’s manufacturers are able to get 
an entire order ready for shipment in a 
single day. At the receiving end, the 
volume of the load forces heavy con- 
centration to clear the entire shipment 
in a day—an important spur in getting 
shipments ready for use in emergencies. 

Prepacking is, of course, preferred for 
shipping merchandise sold in units at 
Field’s, just as in most large retail 
stores. But when open stock is neces- 
sary, Field’s finds the quickest way to 
get it, the cheapest way to ship it is 
transporting in bulk. 


4. How TVA Chalked Up 
Three-Year Safety Record 


THE department of power operations of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority reports 
a three-year safety record has been won 
by the TVA with three years without a 
fatal accident. This record of severity 
and frequency of accidents was below 
twenty-one large utilities, and severity 
was 84 per cent below large utility av- 
erage. This low has been maintained for 
two years. 

J. A. Krug, manager of power, said 
teamwork between management and per- 
sonnel in carrying out the safety pro- 
gram was responsible for the record. The 
safety program is in constant operation 
Regular instruction is held in safe work 
practices and first aid training. Manage- 
ment and employees meet as many as 
fifty-nine times in a single month 
safety meetings. 

The National Safety Council gave th: 
department the twelfth place in a list of 
twenty-one utilities in frequency of a 
cidents. The national utility rate for 
severity of accidents is 1.85, which the 
TVA ran down to 0.3. 
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5. Sitting Around a Table 
Gets Salesmen to Talk 


RECENTLY the Champaign County 
Service Company was faced with meet- 
ing the problem of employee dissatis- 
faction and union activity. It is a small 
company, having started ten years ago 
with) ten employees, and now employing 
over fifty, including its retail outlets. It 
ha» been company practice for some time 
to hold monthly meetings to educate and 
train the sales force, and when the dis- 
sension among the employees was noticed, 
it was decided to change the order of 
procedure of these meetings. 

ormerly the meetings had been held 
in (he customary way, in a meeting room 
with chairs lined up in rows, and when 
one man had something to say he would 
have to stand. But that was all changed. 
Tavles were brought in and placed to- 
gether to form a large conference table, 
around which the salesmen sit. (It is a 
psychological fact that there is more 
group participation when people sit 
around a table than in regular classroom 
style.) Cards were passed to the sales- 
men, on which they wrote any complaints 
or constructive ideas they had, and it 
was found that the organization spoke 
much more frankly. With more “situa- 
tions” brought to light, the company was 
able to meet them in a straightforward 
manner. As long as they were harbored 
secretly, the company couldn’t do a thing. 

At the same time it had an oppor- 
tunity to point out to the men of the 
sales organization the advantages of the 
company, their opportunities, and the 
fact that if they are not loyal to the 
company they are doing themselves a 
dis-service to continue in their jobs. 


6. Bank Helps Employers 
Sell Defense Bonds 


A “SYSTEM IDEA” is being used by 
the Seattle Trust and Savings Bank, 
Seattle, to help along the government’s 
defense program. Without any service 
charges whatever, the bank gives - fuil 
cooperation to any employer who wishes 
to work out a plan to facilitate the par- 
ticipation of his employees in the pur- 
chase of defense issues. 

In some instances, all that is required 
is to furnish a supply of defense stamps 
and albums so that employees may buy 
the stamps in the plant or office in which 
they are working. In other instances, the 
bank is asked to help initiate a volun- 
tary payroll deduction plan for the pur- 
chase of bonds, and if it is desired, pay- 
roll deduction cards will be furnished 
and a_ special account established in 
which payroll deductions may be de- 
posited. A quantity of defense savings 
bond literature is kept on hand for is- 
Suance as requested, and the investment 
department personnel handles this de- 





Day l 2 3 4 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Above is our last week’s record 


WE CAN DO IT! 





PRODUCTION REPORT—WEEK ENDED 


DMC havea re tiawen hears emaneaes 


Compared with previous week, it shows an increase of ...... % 
Hats off to the Boys! We are now in our stride! 
For this week our Quota is ........ 


Completed 
5 6 7 Units 


Department Manager 








7. Production Charts to 
Increase Output 


TO WIN the maximum production now 
so urgently needed because of defense 
requirements and pressure, J. Pryse 
Goodwin, management engineer of New 
York, suggests that individual human 
effort must be stimulated, and that while 
wages buy the services “of the head and 
hand,” praise invokes that “of the heart” 
as well, which results in increased pro- 
duction in the ratio of three to two or 
even more. 

He has prepared a production report, 
shown above, which can be posted in a 
prominent place in the plant. Suitable 
changes, of course, should be made to 
suit existing conditions. 


8. Pays Parking Meters 
As Good-Will Gesture 


VERY often, in cities where parking 
meters have been installed, a parker may 
put in a nickel to pay for his time, and 
then not get back before the time is up. 
If this happens, he is subject to a pen- 
alty. 

In Columbus, Ohio, one company uses 
this situation as an advertising medium. 
An overtime parker may return to his 
car to find this tag: “Saved! We passed 
the meter and time was up. We dropped 
a nickel. You saved a buck!” And on the 
back of the card is written, “Compli- 
ments of the J. P. Loomis Coal Company 
and Supply Company. Call Henderson 
5141. The Hottest Number in Town.” 





















































































































When the manufacturing plant of the Warner and Swasey Company, Cleveland 
turret lathe builder, was expanded, the entire fifth floor, formerly used as a tool 
room, was given over to the company’s engineering departments. Here is the 
drafting department where 1,140 fluorescent tubes provide 40 footcandles of light 
on the drawing boards. There is provision made for all-year air-conditioning 





tail as well as all other phases of the 
cooperation extended. 

If employees wish, they may leave 
bonds at the bank for safekeeping, with- 
out cost, until maturity. 
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Electric Eye Harnessed 
For Smoke Control 


THE Rehtron Corporation is marketing 
a Photoelectric Smoke Indication and 
Combustion Control Robot for boiler 
room smoke control use. It is installed 
by cutting two holes in opposite sides 
of breeching or stack, as shown in the 
illustration. 

Two models are available. One de- 
tects an increase over maximum allowable 
smoke density in the stack and a bell 
and/or light signal tells the fireman to 
take corrective measures. It works this 
way: When smoke density increases so 
as to reduce the intensity of light cutting 
through the path of escaping gases, the 
photocell causes an increased flow of 
electric current to the indicating. meter. 
When the flow of current becomes strong 
enough (when smoke exceeds maximum 
allowable density) the signal circuit is 
closed and the alarm bell rings. When the 
condition is corrected, smoke density de- 
creases, current decreases, and the relay 
contacts open, breaking the signal circuit 
and shutting off the alarm bell. 

The second model provides, in addi- 
tion, full automatic control over magnetic 
solenoid valve for supply steam and air 
for over-fire injection. An adjustable 
time delay on load circuit permits cor- 
rect setting for individual boiler con- 
ditions. With this unit, cheaper fuel may 
be used, as oxygen deficiencies are sup- 
plied and combustion takes place in the 
first box. 

This unit has a number of advantages 
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—it makes possible the avoidance of vio- 
lations of the smoke ordinances; increases 
boiler efficiency, effecting saving on fuel; 
permits use of cheaper grade of fuel; 
and cuts flue-cleaning and soot removal! 
costs to a minimum. 


Window Ventilator 
For Offices 


TO PROVIDE comfort from hot, dry 
air conditions in offices, living rooms, and 
bedrooms, the Comfort Products Com- 
pany has announced the reasonably 
priced Sea Breeze Evaporative Cooler. It 
is a compact unit designed for window 
installation, complete with recirculating 
pump and automatic water leveling de- 
vice. It is electrically operated with three 
speeds and delivers up to 1,300 cubic 
feet of air per minute. 

The Sea Breeze unit filters air, remov- 
ing dust, dirt, pollen, and other impuri- 
ties in the air; washes the air to add the 
currect amount of moisture; cools the 


air by evaporative cooling; and circula ‘es 
air by discharging at a 45 degree ane 
toward the ceiling, thus preven 
drafts. 

Dimensions are: Height—20_ in 
width—26 inches, depth—26 inches, 
weight about 80 pounds. It sells for 
than $100. 


GF Steel Chairs Replace 
Aluminum Line 


WHEN aluminum was put on the pri 
ties list, General Fireproofing Company 
redesigned its posture chairs to be mice 
of steel, and the new line is cal 
“GoodForm.” There are three ch 
available in this line, one for secreta: 
and typists, one for production workers 
and one for departmental assistants. 
three chairs are cushioned with foam rub 
ber and are adjustable in five differ: 
ways, so that chairs can “fit” each wor 
er. The height of the seat from the fi 
can be regulated, as can the height 
the back, the backward and forward 
justment of the back. The GF Floti 
mechanism provides a controlled tilt 
the seat on live rubber compressed he- 
tween two concentric steel cylinders. 
There are no springs to break, squeak, 
or be oiled. Du Pont Cavalon is used for 
coverings, but Laidlaw’s Bedford Cord 
can be obtained if specified. The secre- 
tary’s chair is pictured. The buyer has 
his choice of spring tension back and 
non-tilting seat, or resilient back and 
tilting seat. 

Then, too, steel chairs will eliminate 
one problem aluminum always presented 
—that of getting white shoes dirty when 
they hit against metal parts. 
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LC Smith’s Typewriter 
For Duplicator Masters 


THE newest addition to the line of 
L C Smith typewriters is a carbon ribbon 
machine for writing masters for use on 
gelitin and spirit type duplicating ma- 
chines. It can also be used in preparing 
copy for Photolith and Multilith work. 
the machine has two ribbons which op- 
erate independently of each other, each 
having its own feeding mechanism. One 
ribbon is the regular fabric ribbon and 
the other a carbon paper ribbon 9/16 
inches wide and over 300 feet in length. 
The two ribbons can be used simultane- 
sly, or separately, without having to 
remove either one from the machine. 

In preparing Photolith copy, the fabric 
ribbon is thrown to stencil position on 
the typewriter and only the carbon rib- 
bon is typed upon. 


New Hand or Electric 
Portable Sundstrand 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
announces a new, dual control, 
portable —_electric-manual Underwood 
Sunstrand adding figuring machine. This 
new machine can be manually operated 
by a permanently attached handle, or 
lectrically operated on either direct or 
lternating current. 

hen the electric cord isn’t needed, it 

be compactly and conveniently 

‘ed on a special rack at the rear of 

> machine. The handle, for manual op- 

tion, is easily engaged or disengaged. 

The motor and mechanism of this 

‘nderwood Sunstrand is enclosed in a 

eamlined housing for protection 

‘inst dust and dirt and for quieter 
eration. 
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No Code Used with This 
New Shorthand Machine 


AS A new dictating medium, executives 
will be interested in the new machine 
recently patented by Joseph Lee 
Sweeney. His “syllabic 
typewriter,” which is said to combine the 
legibility of typewriting and the speed 
of stenography. The machine will record 
in a single stroke any one-syllable word 
or syllable of a multi-syllabic word in the 
English language, just as it is correctly 
spelled phonetically. It differs from other 
shorthand machines in that it requires 
unyone 


machine is a 


no code. Notes can be read by 
without special training. 

The machine takes down sounds, not 
words, however. All letters in a syllable 
or word are struck together in the 
manner of striking a chord on a piano. 
The different letters print simultaneously 
across a narrow tape, in the same se 
quence in which they are heard. Spac- 
ing between words, syllables, or strokes, 
is automatic. There are nearly 10,000 
one-syllable words in the English lan- 
guage which will require only one stroke 
to record. 








Works anytime . . 
at home. s 
or office. . . 
without overtime 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Write Dept. AS, Ediphone Div., Thos. A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (or) Thos. A. 


t Edison of Canada, Lrd., 610 Bay St. Toronto 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


AS LOW AS— 


SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US SUB- 
MIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN FREE 


* Through mass production on the 
biggest and latest equipment, we offer 
fine quality work at prices that sur- 
prise our new customers and continue 
to hold our old ones. Not only on let- 
terheads, but on circulars, folders and 
forms as well! 
* Whether or not you want your 
present letterhead redesigned, send us 
a line and say: “I’d like to see your 
folder of famous letterheads.” With it 
we'll send our all-time-low price quo- 
tations on quality work. And, of 
course, you won’t be obligated to buy. 
UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. 38, 4321 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
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Where To Ruy a/; 





Steel Signals 


Round Cornering Machine 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 





Desk Accessories 


(Illustrated) $37.50 

Desk Model $15 

No. 90 Heavy-Duty $90 

No. 90E Electric $140 
ry 


Ask for Dealer's Name 


‘ LASSCO PRODUCTS 


moos. 50 | 485 Hague St. 
mounoen | ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Steel Guide Tabs 








LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
(...) Letter Size $5.00 
(...) Cap Size $6.00 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


> Currier Manufacturing Co. 
21 N. W. Terminal Building 


Olive Green Art Steel Minneapolis, Minn. 





Business Wanted 


WANTED TO BUY 


Small business manufacturing and selling small 
office devices. Write fully to Box 802 care 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 








Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 
TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE PHILA. PA. 





Sales Contests 








Salesman’s Prize Books 


For your next prize plan or sales contest 
use this impressive, colorful, effective prize 
book. A carefully selected array of over 1,000 
prizes, presented in color photography, four- 
color process printing, human interest photo- 
graphs, unusual black-and-white layouts. A 
fifty-two page prize book that will help you 
get greater sales results in any campaign or 
prize plan. 
The use of these prize books permits you to 
take advantage of the Dartnell cooperative 
plan for purchasing prizes. The plan is used 
by hundreds of leading companies to save 
money and to get a more effective selection of 
prizes. 
Sales contest suggestions gladly sent upon re- 
quest. 

Contest and Prize Division 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 





Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangemer 
Large openings covered by trars- 
pareat pyroxylin, white, blue 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
76,450 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 336, Exeter, Nebr. 


green, vellow, pink or rel 





House Organs 


HOUSE MAGAZINES 


Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices. 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Mailing Lists 





CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Mass Mailer clients send you substantial 

checks through us for your addressing 

empty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 
RUSH FULL DETAILS 


MOSELY 


230 (AB-8) Congress St., Boston 








Free Book Catalog 





-LITTLE-BLUE BOOKS} 


Send postcard for our free catalogue. 
Thousands of bargains. Address: 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO. Catalogue| 
Dept. Desk M-553 GIRARD, KANSAS. | 


The following literature is of 


special interest to executive 
active in business manac 
ment. Unless otherwise stat: 
it will be sent upon request t 
either the company or editc 


of AMERICAN BUSINES 





The Story of Paper 
Manufacturing 


A SECOND booklet on paper manu 
turing may now be obtained from 
P. H. Glatfelter Company, entit 
Paper and Its Performance. This 
volume is an analysis of the vari 
processes in their relation to the 
requirements of papers, showing how 
various stages of paper manufacturin 
affect the problems of printers and < 
verters. It is explained that a forn 
for any paper is prepared with the 
requirements in mind, and nine phys 
properties which vary according to sever 
use requirements are listed. The book!e 
is available free to members of 
graphic arts industries, and a charge o 
25 cents a copy is made to all others 


Discusses Mail Handling 
Procedure 


PREPARED to reach the user of pust- 
age stamps in business mailings, Pitney- 


Bowes Postage Meter Company has 
new booklet called Common Mistake 


Mail Handling. In it the six most com- 


mon mistakes in this phase of busin 
are explained and the preferred 
proved methods for correcting these u 
takes are discussed. The six mistake 
are: Overtime, non-availability of p: 
age, time-taking post office operatic: 
manual postage bookkeeping, postag 
loss and spoilage, and poor appeara! 
The booklet was prepared by Dickie 
Raymond, Inc., and the cartoons il! 
trating it are most amusing. 


Information on Copper 
And Copper Alloys 


THREE new booklets have just been 
issued by Revere Copper and Brass ! 
corporated telling about Revere Coppe 


and Copper Alloys for the Mechanical 


Industries, the Process Industries, a 
the Power Plants. Much of the inform: 
tion is technical, of particular interest 
engineers. The types of copper 
copper alloys available are listed 
described as well as uses. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goopa.t, Classified Advertising Manager 


It vill pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
to idvertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small, 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, First line in six point 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respeo- 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished 1st of month of issue. 





Positions Wanted 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





SEI UP AND MANAGE branch office of ex- 
paniing firm, in DAYTON, OHIO. Expert 
Accountant. Box 801, care AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS, Chicago. 


Printing of All Kinds 








#10, $2.25. Samples. CENTA SERVICE, 
1ebourne Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENVELOPES printed: 1,000 #6%, $1.50. 
i 
BI 





8% x 11 LETTERHEADS and 1000 6% 
lopes $5.50. MODERN PRINTING, Box 
Dallas, Pennsylvania. 





IVIDUALLY DESIGNED LETTER- 
EADS, $2.95 thousand delivered. Anything 
dd. IRELAN PRINTING CO., 2427 Oak- 
i, Dayton, Ohio. 





MR. PRINTER: Present your little sales mes- 
save to the business executive subscribers and 
other serious readers of AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS in a classified advertisement under this 
classification. Send your “copy” now for the 
next issue or write for further information. 
Address: Classified Manager, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Postcard Advertising 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Incorporating Services 


DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 


DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 




















INCORPORATE your business. Delaware laws. 
Sell shares. Raise capital. Free details. 
CORPORATION FISCAL CO., Box 1472-A, 
Wilmington, 1. 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 31 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
eated above, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 
Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





SALARIED POSITIONS quickly obtained. In- 
structions 25c. GEORGE LENHOFF, Federal 
Securities Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 





Business Opportunities 








YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





Advertising Services 





ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE COPY 
Ideas, layouts, expertly prepared at low cost, 
10 years’ experience. ROBERT PETERSON, 
400 W. Madison, Chicago. 





For Advertisers 





YOUR AD PRINTED IN 1000 
5 x 8 booklets and distributed to prosperous 
farmers. This will pay you if you sell to 
farmers. My business reference, Dun & Brad- 
street, St. Louis. Send stamp for full, free 
particulars. B. A. LIEHR, Macomb, Illinois. 





FREE TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
You'll find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO 
PREPARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING” in our free monograph of that 
title. If interested in classified advertising from 
any angle, write for your free copy TODAY. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Ghost Writing 


GHOST WRITERS—SPEECHES, ANY SUBJECT 
business letters and prospecti, expertly done, 
manuscripts edited, biographies prepared ; 
reasonable rates. Write: PUBLICITY SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, Room 935, 152 West 42nd St., 
New York. 











Sales Letters 








SELL U. S. ARMY CAMPS! and other timely 
markets. PROFITABLE MARKETING tells 
you how. Send only 25¢ for Sample Copy to- 
day. 1425 Chapman Building, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 





“SCHEMER” Magazine, Alliance, Ohio, prints 
winning Schemes, Tips, Formulas; earnings 
reported, $10,000, $25,000, even $45,000. Year, 
$1.00; three samples, 25c. 





Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








Mimeographing 


SPECIALISTS IN MIMEOGRAPHING — 
Form letters, price-lists, etc. 24 hour service. 
Lae LETTER SERVICE, 5712 Stanton, 
etroit. 








Money-Making Opportunities 





HAVE YOUR OWN PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
Home-office. 127 Successful Business Plans. 
Descriptive Booklet FREE. Send NOW. ELITE 
COMPANY, 214-D Grand St., New York. 





For Sales Managers 


SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading ccmpanies for 
juickly grading applicants for sales positions 

+ pages—$6.00. Also expense account forms, 
reference forms, auto expense account forms, 
etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 1801 Leland 
\venue, Chicago. 
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BE A NOTARY PUBLIC, make more money. 
Advance in life. Short course. Diploma award- 
ed. Booklet. INSTITUTE, E-108 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago. 





INVENTIONS WANTED suitable for national 
distribution. Patented or unpatented. ALBERT 
G. BURNS, Box 147, Oakland, Calif. 


SALES LETTERS! MAIL CAMPAIGNS! 
Careful, dependable work—above all else. 
H. H. HUTZLER, Third National Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Collections 





CASH IN YOUR SLOW ACCOUNTS 
with ‘“‘Kristy’s Kash Kollectors.” Effective, dip- 
lomatic, economical! Get the money. Free 
samples. LINCOLN SALES CO., Varsity 
Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 





Educational & Instruction 





LEARN AUTO-FINANCE, Personal Loans— 
Inexpensive Course. NEBRASKA FINANCE 
CO., Lincoln, Nebraska. 








EARN MONEY QUICKLY. 10c gets you 
started. AFFILIATED, Box 982, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 





127 $UCCESSFUL MONEYMAKINGE plans. 
Literature free. NEWTON, 612 S. West St., 
Syracuse, New York. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Books of All Kinds 


ANY BOOK (Rare, Out-of-Print, Foreign) 
promptly supplied! Lowest prices! Send for 
FREE bargain catalogs! OLD PROF’S BOOK 
SHOP, 716 Arcadia Court, Pontiac, Mich. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bidg., Chicago. 


Accountants 


ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 





























CUT COSTS WITH 


DARTNELL 
FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK — Used by more than 
3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form em- 
bodying the best features of many 
forms. 81x11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Ac- 
count Forms; Automobile Ex- 
pense Books; Auto Expense 
Blanks; 
Forms. 


Salesmen’s Reference 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





| 
| 
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NEW BOORS £, 2. 


TRAVEL AMERICA GUIDE. Packed 
in this paper-covered, 176-page book is 
more information about traveling than 
any other book with which we are fa- 
miliar. Primarily it is a hotel guide— 
and an excellent one, too. Through a 
system of code numbers, the reader can 
learn, almost at a glance just what sort 
of house any hotel really is—whether it 
has a taproom, air-conditioned guest 
rooms, servidor service, circulating ice 
water, and what not. Although this 
writer has been in every major Ameri- 
can city and every state, he constantly 
feels the need for and uses this book. For 
each key city there is a brief collection 
of data—such as population, railroads, 
bus lines, principal industries, etc. Popu- 
lation of all cities and towns listed is in- 
cluded. There is an unusually clear map, 
considering the size, and other informa- 
tion, such as state motor laws, state 
liquor laws, railroad connections, points 
of interest, tipping suggestions, calendar 
of events for the last half of 1941. The 
price is only 50 cents. Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company. 


AMERICAN GUIDE SERIES. While 
we are on the subject of travel we want 
to remind each reader of AMERICAN 
Business of an entire series of books, at 
least some of which ought to be in the 
library of every man and woman who 
loves America. These are the American 
Guide Series, one for each state and one 
for several of our most colorful cities, 
such as New Orleans, San Francisco, 
and New York. 

These books were written by anony- 
mous writers hired by the federal gov- 
ernment as part of the WPA Writers’ 


Project. If all WPA work were as govid 
as this job there could be no possilie 
objection to WPA. The books are a co 
plete history of each state, a guide 
all tours, to all interesting, histori: 
and scenic spots in the states, w 
widely diversified information, such 
archeology, industrial, art, literary, 
political development. Frankly, we hi: 
yet to think of a question which one 
the books left unanswered about the st 

it covers. We have heard of several p 
ple who are buying one of these bo 

a month until they have one for ea: 
state in the union. Prices range fr 
$1.75 to $3.00. There is a certain deg 
of uniformity about the books and m 
of them contain sections of gravure 
lustrations. The manuscripts and _ ill 
trations were turned over to several le 
ing publishers and a few regional jn 
lishers for publication without cost 
the government. We have purchas: 
read, studied, and enjoyed the Illin 
Texas, California, Nevada, Arizo: 
New Orleans, and San Francisco 
umes, and we intend to buy them 
eventually. We are assured that all t 
others are equally good. Most all go 
book stores have a selection in stock vr 
will gladly order any copies you desi: 


THE ROAD TO SALESMANSHI] 
By Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., sales m 
ager, James O. Welch Company. A brief, 
ninety-six-page book, about a third of 
which is composed of “don’ts,” “more 
don’ts” and “some final don’ts.” Frank!) 
there are some pretty stale stories in the 
book and some rather broad generaliz 
tions about selling. The Ronald Press 
Company. $2.00. 
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